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Dr. F. G. Kenyon’s paper recently pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the British 
Academy upon ‘The evidence of Greek 
Papyri with regard to Textual Criticism ’ 
should have a special interest for readers 
of the Classical Review. An estimate of 
the available evidence leads him to conclude 
that on the whole the papyri confirm the 
‘vulgate texts’ and discountenance critical 
conjectures. Those who are disposed to 
carry these conclusions beyond the sphere 
of Dr. Kenyon’s investigations will how- 
ever do well to remember that there are 
texts and texts; and that the discovery of 
anearly and good papyrus of, say, Aeschylus 
might cause us to open our eyes. They 
do not anyhow apply to the Latin classics 
of whose history a continuously living vul- 
gate forms in most cases no part. 


In the Bérsenblatt fiir den deutschen 
Buchhandel no. 160 Professor K. Brug- 
mann draws attention to a practice which 
he justly denominates ‘ Eine typograph- 
ische Torheit.’ This is the renumbering of 
the pages of an article in a learned publica- 
tion when separately published. These 
extracts, he points out, form a very import- 
ant portion of a scholar’s library and the 
change of the authorised pagination is a 
serious inconvenience, when references have 
to be given or verified This objection- 
able practice is not common in England ; 
but there are nevertheless some learned 
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societies who might take the lesson to 
heart. 


Classical Associations continue to be 
formed. A meeting for the foundation of 
a Birmingham and Midlands Branch has 
been arranged for October 5th, the Bishop 
of Birmingham to preside. In America we 
have the recently formed Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South with, 
we understand, a roll of already 600 
members. Its organ is to be a new 
periodical, called the Classical Journal, 
beginning in November and appearing eight 
times in the year. 

By the death of D. B. Monro, Provost of 
Oriel, in August last Oxford has lost one of 
her most distinguished scholars, Homeric 
linguistics and criticism its foremost British 
exponent, and the cause of progress in 
classical Scholarship and education an 
enthusiastic and enlightened, if somewhat 
silent, friend. Dr. Monro’s interest and 
activity were not limited to the province of 
Greek learning which he had made _ pecu- 
liarly his own, as his work upon ancient 
music is sufficient to show. His austere 
and fastidious judgement did something no 
doubt to check his productiveness. But 
the stores of his learning were always at 
the disposal of other students, as personal 
experience enables us to testify. It may be 
added that his last contribution to classical 


learning was sent to the Classical Review. 
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ON ODYSSEY XXIV 336 s9q. 


In the April number of the Classical 
Review Prof. J. Cook Wilson makes an able 
and argumentative attempt to prove that a 
suggestion of mine on Odyssey xxiv 336- 
344 in the current volume of the Journal 
of Philology ought not to be accepted. He 
admits that at first he was disposed to agree 
with me, but second thoughts have caused 
him to be a determined opponent. I have 
carefully considered his objections, and 
although I have perhaps some ground to 
complain of the way in which he so often 
seems to wish to make me responsible for 
what is in no wise an innovation of mine, 
and occasionally ignores what I have said, 
yet if he had established his case, I should 
be prepared to pass over these shortcomings, 
and to thank him not only for enlightening 
the readers of this paper and myself in 
particular, but also for real service done to 
the Homeric text. Unfortunately, I can 
only thank him for raising the question, for 
I must confess that the arguments he has 
brought to bear against me, however 
ingenious, quite fail of their purpose and, 
for the most part, can be easily refuted. 

With these arguments I now propose to 
deal, and the reader can judge for himself. 

Mr. Wilson tells us that his second 
thoughts have led him to find two pre- 
liminary difficulties, which he duly sets forth 
before discussing the proposed text taken 
in itself. They are enough, he thinks, ‘to 
vindicate the text against the argument 
before us.’ If so, I cannot pass them by. 

The first he really might have spared us. 
It is rather hackneyed, quite an old stager, 
and has often been trotted out. Thus it 
runs :—‘ If the story in the text is so absurd, 
how can we account for the fact that it 
should have been deliberately substituted ’ 
for the supposed original? Now, though in 
my criticism I did not actually-say that the 
story was ‘absurd,’ Mr. W. does say 
that my proposed text—the supposed 
original—is ‘ open to graver objection than 
the old one from the point of view of 
common sense and from that of philology.’ 
Therefore I would reply :—If what I have 
proposed be so full of difficulties as he tries 
to make out—more absurd in fact than its 
rival—how could the Greeks, who presum- 
ably had common sense and knew their own 
language, do otherwise than accept at once 
the present text in preference to it, as soon 
as they got the chance ? 


This first objection, to use his own words, 
really seems to defeat itself, and I think 
my critic is sufficiently answered by this 
reply. But for those who do not accept his 
general conclusions, I may add here the 
answer already given in the Journal of 
Philology, which surely ought not to have 
been left unnoticed by him. The rhapsodist 
would think he was improving the passage 
by making Laertes a generous and free- 
handed prince. This advantage would out- 
weigh in his mind and in that of the 
audience the defects which even now Prof. 
Wilson himself thinks may be overlooked 
and excused. We have this notable result: 
my critic, who sees the absurdity of the 
received text will nevertheless accept it, 
yet he finds fault with the rhapsodists and 
their audiences for accepting it, though they 
almost certainly saw a gain of princely 
generosity in it and, so far as we know, no 
absurdity at all. 

His second preliminary difficulty is less 
comprehensive, and undoubtedly a little 
more novel than the first. It seems the 
guilty rhapsodist ought to have altered 
évopnvas, While he was altering deigas into 
daxas, etc. Mr. W. is very strong, very 
insistent, on the duty of the rhapsodist 
here. He gives him no quarter. He goes 
so far as to say, ‘it cannot be replied that 
he could not find a word suitable, for he 
would not on that account have left some- 
thing which, if the critic is right, is not 
Greek.’ This is a very austere and arbitrary 
dictum ; it is, moreover, an utterly illogical 
dictum. There is nothing else to be said of 
it. Mr. W. can be logical enough, when 
he is using logic illegitimately as the touch- 
stone of poetry. I must challenge this 
amazing statement. If the rhapsodist could 
not find a word suitable, 1 should say he 
was bound to leave something unsatis- 
factory, though it might not be so bad as to 
be ‘not Greek.’ In such circumstances this 
is a necessary consequence, and fortunately, 
being of common occurrence, often enables us 
to detect these would-be improvers, as in 
this instance. 

I do not really see why I should be 
charged with saying that dvopuynvas dwcew is 
‘not Greek.’ My critic should quote me 
fairly. There is no such violent assertion in 
my discussion of the passage ; neither is it 
“part of my case’ that dvouyvas ‘ must’ be 
translated ‘didst promise.’ I expressly 
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stated that it might be reduced to ‘didst 
say, and that would serve my purpose 
equally well. Mr. W. should remember 
that, apart from single words, many expres- 
sions or combinations of words pass muster 
and are applauded as triumphs of ingenious 
locution in later times, which two genera- 
tions previously would be without apprecia- 
tion, and in fact could not possibly appear. 
Much that is right and admirable in the 
Greek of Sophocles could not possibly have 
been written or said in earlier days. 

So much for the preliminary objections. 
I now come to the main argument, the 
difficulties in the proposed text taken in 
itself. 

(1) The first is an important one, and I 
avoid it, he says, by rendering dvdpacas 
and dvéunvas inconsistently ‘you told me 
the names of’ and ‘you counted up.’ That 
there is a difference I freely admit ; yet it 
must not be supposed that I have here 
introduced any innovation in the rendering 
of these verbs to support my suggested 
text. The fact is the difficulty, such as it 
is, hardly belongs more to my proposed text 
than it does to the tradition. Mr. Wilson 
fails to see this or leaves it unnoticed ; but 
it is true all the same. I should certainly 
have given this rendering without hesita- 
tion to the received text, if I had had 
occasion to translate that text myself. 
Whether the translation is right or wrong 
is another question. 

A word of explanation may be offered 
upon the character of the alleged incon- 
sistency. My critic with logical precision 
treats ‘I count’ as if it were entirely 
dissociated from the usual meaning ‘I 
name,’ and had become a technical term in 
arithmetic. Clearly this is not so. ’Ovo- 
paivw in Homer means ‘I count,’ only because 
one very natural method of counting was by 
telling over the names of the individuals or 
items, by naming them in fact. This is all 
that the Lexicons mean. The two things, 
counting and naming, are still recognised as 
one and the same. Otherwise dvopaivw 
(dpibyeiv kar’ dvoua) does not mean ‘to 
count’ at all. dpiyéw and reurafopar are 
the proper terms. Consequently [ may 
have erred in using ‘count up’ to render 
dvopaivw, but the difference is merely one of 
laying greater stress on one aspect of the 
same process, and by no means the un- 
qualified and absolute inconsistency that my 
critic imagines. The trees are named and 
so counted: the vines are named and 
counted by rows. In general the method 


of dealing with vines and trees is the same. 
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There happens to be more of the naming 
required for the trees and more of the 
counting for the vines. My translation 
indicates this, and that is all. 

Division of labour is a gradual develop- 
ment that requires time. It is not confined 
to industrial production, but touches also 
the complexities of language. Words are 
relieved, as time goes on, of double duties. 
My critic requires that this division of labour 
should be fully developed at the very outset. 
He cannot have it so. 

However, if my opponent still thinks the 
translation wrong, as he must do, or his 
argument is nipped in the bud, I will not 
dispute it further. Let us adopt instead the 
consistent translation recommended by him- 
self :—‘ You named for me and pointed out 
for me fifty rows of vines.’ Against this ne 
launches his logical thunderbolt :—‘ To point 
out and tell the name of so and so many 
objects naturally implies that the objects 
have different names, or, if they all have the 
same name, that the name of each has for 
some reason to be given singly.’ He con- 
siders this a demonstration of the impossi- 
bility of using ‘tell the name of’ for évéunvas 
in connection with the vines, and though I 
do not agree with him, yet I am willing to 
admit that it was to avoid the possibility of 
such perverse criticism that I chose the 
alternative rendering, which for the reason 
just given I considered I could fairly adopt 
here without offence. 

Now I will leave this argument tempo- 
rarily triumphant, until I have dealt with 
an extension of it, which deserves notice, 
if only because it shows the danger and 
futility of this purely logical method of 
examining poetical or even ordinary lan- 
guage. He says, ‘the same difficulty exists 
in the first statement (advonacas x.7.X.), though 
it may be obscured by an arrangement of 
the words, as in the translation offered for 
the new text.’ The translation is: * You 
told me the names of each and all. You 
showed me thirteen pear-trees, ten apple- 
trees, and forty fig-trees.’ Then he proceeds 
fortunately to give his own translation 
thus, ‘you named for me and told me each 
one ; and pointed them out to me, to wit, 
thirteen pear-trees, etc.’ 

The ‘obscuration’ apparently is that I 
have not brought out with suffitient clear- 
ness that the names have to be given singly. 
He says it is part of my view that the child 
must not be supposed to be so young as to 
make it necessary that the names should 
be given singly. This is an inference from 
my statement that the boy is not a prattling 
z2 
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baby, etc., but the inference is unwarrant- 
able. Almost any boy between the ages of 
four and eight might require that the infor- 
mation should be so conveyed, so that, after 
all, the explanation, if I wished, might 
reasonably be given, and the difficulty would 
disappear so far as the first statement goes. 
My critic indeed seems to have some sus- 
picion that his argument here is rather 
flimsy ; for he proceeds to drag in the vines 
again, ‘and in any case such an explanation 
would not suit for the vines,’ forgetting 
that he started to prove that the difficulty 
existed apart from the vines and was only 
obscured by my translation. So much for 
this argument, which really seems to bear 
a strong family resemblance to some of those 
which Mr, Caudle used to hear from his 
better half. 

We will now return to the vines. Here 
Mr. Wilson is kind enough to help me a 
little. He suggests very reasonably as the 
real meaning, ‘ you pointed out the vines to 
me, told me their name, and that there were 
fifty of them.’ So far so good; but he 
stops short just when he was becoming 
interesting and valuable. For he remarks 
that this could have been said so simply, 
and when I was expecting to find a beautifully 
lucid and rhythmical Greek verse, to trea- 
sure for ever, behold! there is nothing. Let 
him produce the verse (éros rexerw), establish 
his statement, and acquire fame as a poet at 
one stroke. He has let slip a golden oppor- 
tunity. Meanwhile, is he quite sure that 
the words 
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do not suffice to convey this very meaning ? 

Suppose his argument were granted, 
would it not be an extreme measure to press 
a point like this—that the vines should be 
ramed singly—against one whom he con- 
demns as an inferior sort of poet? More- 
over, the argument tells not only against my 
supposed original, but also against the vul- 
gate. What great difference, I would ask, 
is there between telling the names of the 
vines and ‘specifying’ either each one of the 
vines or each one of the rows of vines? 
Taking the most feasible alternative, fifty 
specifications would be necessary ; and my 
critic cannot eliminate the ‘each one’ or 
reduce the process to merely ‘counting.’ 
Furthermore, he does not say how you are 
to specify without ‘naming,’ and any such 
specification would not be expressed by 
évopaivw. Not by pointing, I presume, for 
that would be to borrow de/fas from me and 
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to give up doce. Clearly, if there is any- 
thing in this objection at all, it is equally 
fatal to both the suggested reading and the 
traditional text. 

But now, having discussed these points 
quite as fully as they deserve, I think I shall 
surprise my critic by telling him that his 
argument is naught, and he has simply been 
floundering in a morass of his own making. 
His difficulties have arisen simply from the 
fact that he has made an error, an excusable 
error perhaps, but still a manifest error 
in his translation. The Greek affords no 
basis at all for all the display of dialectics 
and subtle argumentation about telling 
the name of each tree singly. If he had 
attended to the exact words of the text, he 
would never have advanced this argument 
at all. Homer says éxacra, not éxacrov, and 
this twice over : he saysin fact ‘each kind,’ 
not ‘each individual member of each kind.’ 
When in |. 342 he uses éxaoros of the vines 
he means ‘each single plant’: but when he 
uses the plural, the case is as I have said. 
There is no occasion to adduce proof, unless 
the position is contested. It is almost self- 
evident, and I venture to say it will not be 
disputed, and if so, my critic’s first argu- 
ment is an utter and irretrievable ruin. 

(2) The second is a common sense argu- 
ment, that the boy would have known the 
trees in his father’s orchard and needed not 
to be told which were apple-trees, etc. Of 
course this is very much in the same strain 
as what I have just replied to. Because 
the boy is not a prattling baby, he is ever 
so big and ever so old. So I must reply 
again. This might be the very first intro- 
duction of a boy of five or six years of age 
to the orchard. Does my critic suppose 
that in the heroic ages children were 
released from the charge of their mothers 
and the women servants earlier than in later 
times? If so, on what ground? As a 
common sense argument this seems to me 
singularly weak. 

(3) Now we come to my critic’s philological 
difficulty, and if I can dispose of this, I 
really hope to make a convertof my opponent. 
He maintains that @vduacas and dvopunvas 
cannot mean ‘ you told the names of.’ Here 
he sails very near the wind indeed, and in 
his eagerness to confute me seems quite 
unconscious that he is running counter to 
everyone else who has dealt with this passage. 
Messrs. Butcher and Lang translate 1. 339 
‘thou didst tell me the names of each of 
them’; and I very much doubt whether Mr. 
W. can produce the name of any previous 
writer or critic who is of his opinion that 
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this translation is wrong. Still, if he be 
right, he deserves all the more credit for his 
originality and for hissingular modesty, which 
allows him to confide to the world this great 
discovery without the slightest hint that it 
is due to himself alone and was never 
revealed before to any human being. How- 
ever, I am perfectly sure no one will ever 
challenge his title. Mares’-nests are seldom 
subjects of disputed ownership. 

Let us see how he tries to establish his 
position. He says the two verbs have 
normally two main meanings, (1) to give a 
thing or person a name, ¢.e. impose a name 
upon it, call it so and so, or (2) to mention 
by name, and then he forbids any one to say 
that ‘to call a thing so and so’ or ‘to 
mention by name’ is practically the same 
thing as ‘to tell what the name of a 
thing is.’ 

This Thrasymachean attitude is discon- 
certing, for ‘to call a tree an apple-tree’ 
certainly seems very like ‘ telling what the 
name of a thing is’, unless the thing happens 
to be a gooseberry bush or something else. 
And the same may be said of ‘ mentioning 
atree by name.’ Does Mr. W. intend to 
maintain that the use of the verb by the 
speaker depends upon whether the hearer 
knows the name beforehand or not? Appar- 


ently he does; for in the case of 6 551 
he says that od dé tpirov avép’ dvopate ‘may be 
rightly enough translated “ tell me the name 


of.”’ But yet, strange to say, no one must 
translate it so, for ‘dvoudf{w does not mean 
to tell what a person’s name is—to inform 
anyone what is a given person’s name. 
Menelaus knows that already: he knows 
that the son of Laertes is named Odysseus.’ 

Let him try to apply this curious 
reasoning to Hym. Aph. 291 :— 

ov 8 icxeo pnd’ dvopawe 


where Aphrodite forbids Anchises to tell her 
name. ‘The supposed hearer in this case 
would certainly not know that the given 
person, the mother of Aeneas, who corre- 
sponds to the els 8 éru mov fwos xarepvxerar 
eipée tovrw, was named Aphrodite. Very 
similar is A 251, where, however, the case is 
not quite so clearly apparent, and it would 
be possible to say that dvduawe does not 
explicitly refer, as in the other passage, to 
the name, i.e. Poseidon. The fact of the 
matter is that § 551 proves the case against 
Mr. W. up to the hilt. Conf. Hdt. iv 47 
Tovrous obvopavew * "Iotpos pev x.7.A. ‘I will 
tell the names of them.’ 

But even if it did not, his philological 
difficulty collapses like a pricked bubble, I 
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have another surprise in store for him. He 
has failed to notice that neither Messrs, 
Butcher and Lang, who are older offenders, 
a.e. earlier offenders, than myself, nor indeed 
any one else, except my critic himself, have 
been guilty of the supposed enormity of 
translating dvduacas, ‘you told the names 
of’ in this passage at any rate. What we 
did so translate was the combination 


ld A 
Gvopacas Kat eres, 


a very different matter, as is obvious at a 
glance. 

So, although I think it is fairly certain 
that dvouafe in 6 551 does mean ‘tell me 
his name’; yet they might grant him his 
argument and still maintain in security that 
évopacas conjoined with, and qualified by 
éeures, is a legitimate poetical equivalent of 
ovvopata Eeumres. 

That this explanation is reasonable and 
will commend itself to scholars I feel assured, 
and shall therefore leave it without further 
illustration, only remarking that the 
strictly logical method of examining words 
is here again carried too far by my oppo- 
nent. He would deprive language of all its 
flexibility and confine it in a strait-jacket. 
Strict logic must be tempered with common 
sense, otherwise the most astonishing results 
are attainable. For example ¥ 90 kai dv 
Oeparovr’ dvounvey undoubtedly means, 
‘called him thy henchman’, as Mr. W. sees, 
and logic would warrant us in concluding 
that K 522 didrov 7’ dvounvev éraipov must 
mean ‘called him dear comrade.’ Common 
sense tells us the meaning is ‘ he called, or 
shouted the name of his dear comrade,’ 7.e. 
Rhesus, and no logic in the world can avail 
to convince us that it is not so. 

I now submit to the impartial reader that 
I have fully and fairly met all the objections 
taken to my proposed reading. 

It only remains to make a few remarks 
on the defence offered by Mr. Wilson for the 
vulgate. He seems to argue that dvoudlu, 
being ‘common form,’ as he calls it,—Yet 
how can just three instances, two of them 
in the same bvok, constitute ‘common 
form’?—for the specification of intended 
gifts, may mean ‘I promise.’ NowI cannot 
for a moment admit this unwarrantable 
assumption. In connection with gifts the 
explanation of this verb, which he quotes 
from Eustathius, is simple and satisfactory, 
dpiOueiv kar’ ovoya. Let my critic adopt 
‘specify’ for these passages and be satisfied 
with it: but he must remember that you can 
‘specify’ unpleasant things, punishments 
and penalties, as well as pleasant things, 
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gifts and presents, and in itself ‘specify’ is 
no nearer to ‘promise’ in connection with 
gifts, than it is to ‘threaten’ in connection 
with penalties. I look upon such an idea as 
contrary to both logic and common sense. 
It is, however, not improbable that it was 
this fortuitous conjunction of dvoydfw and 
évopaivw with dépa in these three passages 
(I 121, 515, 3 449) that first suggested to 
the mind of the reciter or rhapsodist the 
bright idea that gifts might be introduced 
into our passage with advantage, the sup- 
posed advantage which I have already 
pointed out. The improver thus goes one 
better, in common parlance, than the 
original poet. Perhaps he was the very 
same enterprising gentleman, who on similar 
principles introduced a line of his own, 
n 94, into the description of the palace of 
Alcinous, 

The further suggestions, that zaidvos éwv 
intimates that the request was childish, 
though the gift was in earnest, or that thegift 
was not inearnest, or that because the Greeks 
in the islands now spoil their children, 
therefore in this passage Odysseus represents 
himself as a spoiled child (Mr. J. L. Myres), 
or that a bad poet was here exhibiting a 
want of taste, or that ten apple-trees are not 
enough of the kind for an orchard, all seem 
to me mere trifling, destitute of every 
element of probability. If I were to hazard 
a counter suggestion to all this, it would be 
to this effect :—The occasion was proba- 
bly one of importance, marking a stage in 
the boy’s life. It is the ‘ beating of the 
bounds’ of the orchard. The boy is the 
human document used for recording facts. 
He is the schedule of the trees; he is 
pvyjpwv drugs (cf. 6 163). 
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Some of the greatest critics have differed 
from Aristarchus in his condemnation of the 
concluding part of the Odyssey, notably 
Sainte-Beuve: but leaving that question 
aside I should think there are few—and 
until I see that remarkable verse, I shall 
be constrained to believe that my critic is 
one of the few—-who can fail to see that the 
passage in which Odysseus reveals himself 
to his father is of the highest poetic quality, 
In it the inferior poet, if we are to speak of 
him as such, has quite risen to the level of 
the writer he was supplementing, and savefor 
the one blemish, which I argue has been 
superinduced later, has produced a strik- 
ingly beautiful and interesting picture, a 
picture that almost deserves the eulogium 
of Thiersch :—Sprache Schilderung und die 
ganze Seele des Gedanken macht die Stelle 
zur seelenvollsten der ganzen Odyssee.—Ich 
wollte lieber die Hilfte der Ilias und 
Odyssee verlieren als diese Scene. 

It seems to me distinctly unfair to Dr. 
Monro, whose sudden death we have now to 
deplore as an irreparable loss to Homeric 
scholarship, to quote his criticism on the 
concluding battle, as if it specially referred 
to this particular scene. 

Finally I would like to assure Prof. 
Wilson that, although in controverting his 
arguments I have been obliged to treat them 
polemically without much respect, I am 
very far from intending to be in the least 
degree discourteous to himself personally. 
On the contrary I tender him my best thanks 
for his remarks, and say in all sincerity :— 


»” , , 
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Boox IV. 


1, 4 The words Kippepiouvs . . . ’Aoinv 
seriously interrupt the sequence where they 
occur, as kataravcavres cannot be joined to 
them. It must go with jpéav. They cannot 
very well be made parenthetic, nor can they 
be put anywhere else, and finally they 
hardly do more than repeat dr éxeivor... 
Mydixjv. Ought they not then to be 
omitted ? 


11. 3 In this troublesome passage it 
seems to me pretty certain that something 
like Herwerden’s pdtv zpos todos Seopevwv 
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should be accepted. See his text, and his 
argument in Mnemos. N.S. 12. 419. d8¢0- 
mévov or even perhaps deouevyy would also 
be possible. I desire only to add that he 
makes out a less good case than he might 
for his own view, because he fails to point 
out that déouar comes often to = BovAopa. 
Just as in English we say J want or J don’t 
want instead of J wish (to do so and so), 80 
with déouac in Greek. The use is not 
recognised in Liddell and Scott, but it is 
not uncommon. [I find it now illustrated 
in Wyse’s Jsaeus, p. 261.] 


18. 1 drap SuBdvre tov Bopvobevea amo 
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Garacons mpatov pev 7 ‘YAain, awd 5é ravrys 
avou 
dvOpwrrot 

These are the two readings of the MSS. 
Valckenaer’s dvw or Herold’s avw idvre is 
usually accepted. No doubt advo accounts 
for dv@pwro, of which it often stood (avo) 
as an abbreviation: but of dvo itself I 
would suggest that dAAou is perhaps as likely 
to be the original as dvw. 


oe 4 a 
oikéovor Sxvat yewpyot. 


ib, 2 véwovrat 7d pev pds tiv 7O emi tpeis 
qpepas d0ov. 

Stein’s parallels for the genitive 6do0 
ought not to mislead us. ‘They all occur in 
sentences where a genitive is called for by 
some external reason, and it will be found 
on examination reasonable to think that in 
all of them the 6800 or zAdov does not depend 
on the jpepéwv or whatever it may be, but 
vice versa. Even in 2, 11. 2 jury jpepys 
mAdov this is the case. There is no passage, 
I think, where there is any occasion to 
depart from this common and well recognised 
construction, which follows immediately here 
in tAdov jpepewv Evdexa. The dd0d in the 
present passage has no parallel. It may be 
the case that 6500 is journeying rather than 
journey, or again that pets 7eépas is used 
loosely with a genitive as expressing an 
amount of time=an amount of distance. 
Kriiger reads 686v, but does not say in what 
exact construction. The only alternative 
that suggests itself is éi rpiiv juepéwv ddov, 
in which I think éxi would have been dis- 
pensed with, nor is the inversion (see on 
1, 141. 3) as likely in this case as in some 
others. 

36. 1 rov wept ’ABadpuos Adyov . . . od A€yw, 
Aeywr ws Tov diords TEpLedepe. 

Editors read Aé¢yovra for A€ywv after 
Schweighiuser. Is Aéywy for Aéyew (a not 
infrequent exchange) and A€yw for GédAw (od 
Gedrw r€yewv) 3 


53. 6 obx éxw ppacar tas wyyds, Soxéw dé, 
ov’ <dAAos> ovdels ‘EAAnvuv 

Perhaps dAAos might even take the place 
of ‘EAAjvwv, as ddAwy and “EAAyvwr ete. 
sometimes get confused. 


76. 2 
€wvrod. 

Not his own house but his own land is 
meant (as S€ daikero és tiv SxvOicyv im- 
mediately follows): read therefore és <rijv> 
éwvrod. So in 95. 1. In 125. 2 we find 
iméhevyov és tav dramapévw tiv oderépyv 


2 , ‘ « ‘ > 4 > 
nv goos Kat vytyns aTrovooTyoyn €s 
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cuppaxinv, tpurnv dé és tov MedayxAatvov 
TH yiv, but thy yqv goes with both genitives. 


79. 3 ob dact oixds elvac Oedv eevpioxew 
ToUTOY dots paiverOa evaye dvOpwrovs. 


totovrov? Cf. above on 2. 135. 


85. 4 exdidot és tov “EANjorovrov éovta 
OTEWOTHTG pev ETTA OTadious, pHKos O€ TETpA- 
KOG@LOUS. 

All MSS except R have orewornn, the 
change of which to an accusative seems 
to have been accepted by editors since 
Schweighiuser. R however has crewédrara. 
Such an affected expression as seven stades 
narrow or tn narrowness for in width would 
be almost intolerable in anyone and is 
quite incredible in Herodotus. To oreworara 
we need only prefix rd, easily lost after 
éovra, and the real sense and construction 
are at once apparent. 


99. 7 Svo d& A€ywv radra wodda A€yw 
Trapopo.a, Toto. dAXAowet olke 4) TavpiKy. 

Aéyw, if right, must mean J mention by 
implication: %.e. mentioning two is equi- 
valent to mentioning many. But is it? 
‘avydw vel é malim’ observes Herwerden. 
I should suggest €yw, which is known to be 
sometimes confused with A€yw. It will 
mean partly J have in reserve or in store, 
partly éyw A€yew. With rotor dAdo = dAAa 
roiot cf. Dem. 18. 204 érépw 8 orw Kxaxov te 
décomev Cyteiv, though not precisely parallel. 


119. 5 jv pevror erin wai ext tiv tperépyy 
apéy Te ddicéwv, Kai yuets od Teaducba. 

It is quite certain that the future of 
maoxw cannot be thus used, like patiemur or 
English suffer i. Neither can I think 
(with Gomperz and Herwerden) that we 
may take weoduefa as future of re(opat 
and translate non parebimus. ‘ Obey’ is not 
a suitable word here, for no command is 
referred to: aud should we not instead of 
Kat ypeis ov have ovd’ jets? The last ob- 
jection tells also against some of the con- 
jectures, e.g. Cobet’s zepiopopueba. Bahr’s 
note gives a long list of suggested emenda- 
tions. Before seeing there that Valckenaer 
had thought of it long ago, I had myself hit 
upon reoduea. But for ot I would read, 
not ode, as he wished, which has no palaeo- 
graphical probability, but airov, which word 
in an abbreviated form has elsewhere been 
known to exchange with ov. The whole 
change of ov z. to airév r. is so small, the 
sense so appropriate, and rivozar so common 
a word in Herodotus (e.g. the opening of 
this book), that it seems extremely probable. 
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138. 1 édovres <Ted> Adyov rpds Bacrréos? 


The genitive Adyov can hardly stand alone. 
Stein Avyou <roAAov> or év Adyw. 


157. 3 ai ri ued ArBiav padorpddov oldas 
GJLELVOV; 
py eAOdov edXOovros, ayav ayapat 
codiav ced. 

The hiatus in pu) éAOwv is very improbable. 
Should we write otk? As far as grammar 
goes, it would be quite admissible, and more 
easily so than ov BovAcueva in 7. 172. 6, 
where we must say that ov BovAowa forms 
one expression. 


159. 3 ds 5€ Kev és AtBvav odvypatov 
vorepov EAOn 
yas dvadatopévas, peta ot Toxd pape 
pednoev. 
I suspect torepov should be the neater 
and more usual adjective, torepos. 


198. 3 érvdpos widaét. 


Herwerden irvipos. Is not edvdpos, which 
occurs two or three times in H., more 
likely ? 

Book V. 


3. 2 GAAa yap Todto aropov adi Kal dpn- 
Xavov py KoTE eyyevnTat. 

As both Stein and Herwerden allow this 
to stand in their text, it may be worth 
while to urge the impossibility of its being 
right. Stein takes dmopov kai dunxavov py 
together, a quite unknown construction 
which he supposes to be similar to devdv py. 
There is however no analogy, since yw and 
subjunctive go naturally with words of fear 
etc. but have no sort of connection with 
those expressive of difficulty and impossi- 
bility. There is fear Jest a thing happen: 
no one could speak of there being an im- 
possibility or great difficulty Jest it happen, 
especially if he meant a difficulty of its 
happening, and not one that, if it were to 
happen, would arise in consequence. If 
again wi éyyévnrar is quite independent of 
the adjectives, their construction without an 
éov is dubious and py for ov py is not legiti- 
mate. I infer that the words cannot be 
right as they stand. We might add édv 
and od (duyxavov édv ob wy), but perhaps it 
is simpler to insert ovdé only (ovdé 7). 
TovTo <TO> azopov. . ov py is less likely. 


9. 3 dpparnAareew 5 zpos Tatra Tovs émt- 
xwpiovs is not the only passage in H. that 
would run a little more naturally if 5€ were 
turned into $7. In 28. 2 for instance 
xaturepOe 54 would seem better. 
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13. 5 The last words, airod yap dv rovro 
eivexev kai éroveero, seem to suffer from the 
want of a definite subject for the verb. Is 
not some word like rade or wdvra missing } 
Should zdvra be written for airod? See on 


8. 99 below. 


18. 3 qyiv vopos éort rotor MWeponor, éreiv 
Scirvov rpotiOwucba péya, TOTE Kal Tas TadXa- 
Kas Kal Tas Koupidias yuvaixas éodyerOat rapée- 
dpovs. 

Perhaps zpofwpeba. The women would 
not appear till the detrvov proper was over. 


24. 1 ree should probably be érewe. 
The mistake is very common. 


28. 1 pera 5& od moAddv xpovov avers 
(dvews MSS) xaxav jy, x.7.A. 

A good many years ago I proposed dva- 
vewois as an alternative emendation, not 
knowing then that it had been already 
suggested. It seems to me now that the 
two conjectures are just equally probable. 
They give virtually the same sense, the 
meaning and construction of od 7. x. varying 
in the two cases, and either corruption is an 
easy one. I have sometimes thought xaxa 
at the end of the sentence might be omitted 
with advantage. 


42.1 6 pév dy KAcoperns, ds A€yerau, Hv te 
ov dpevypys akpoparys Te. 

It is not only that the first re is oddly 
placed (in Stein’s parallel, 11. 3 ofa re w 
tupavvos Snuorns te éwv, I take it that old 
te go together as elsewhere), but the second 
ought, one would think, to be dé. Did H. 
write jv tT ov d., a. d€% A few lines below 
the MSS vary between re and 7. Perhaps 
in 11. 3 Snporns 8€ should be read, but the 
need there may be less. 


50. 3 obdéva Adyov everéa A€yers Aaxedat- 
, Pysua , > A , e 
povioow ddwv odéas amd Oadacons Tpiov 
pynvav 6d0v ayayetv. 
dmayev Naber. Is not dvadyewv probable, 
as dva so often=d70 Oadacons ! 
everéa does not seem an appropriate word. 
I suggest evmperéa. 


76 H. says the Dorians invaded or entered 
Attica four times, twice émi woAguw and 
twice éx’ dya0G rod wAnOeos rod ’APnvaiwr. 
He goes on to give the four occasions, the 
second and third being to expel the Pisis- 
tratidae, i.e. éx’ dyabo. Of the first he 
SayS mp@rov pev ore kat Méyapa Kxaroikiway’ 
ovros 6 otdAos éri Kodpov Bacwrevovros ’Aby- 
vaiwy opOas av xadeoro. Kriiger takes 
kaXeorro to mean be placed, dated, which 
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seems hardly possible; Stein as giving a 
name to the war, which is right enough in 
point of Greek, but otherwise unlikely, as it 
did not especially need a name and nothing 
is said about names for the other expedi- 
tions. The real point being the hostile 
character of the movement, it seems prob- 
able that <zoA€uuos> xaddorro is what H. 
wrote. 


79. 3 ri <dy> det? 
80. 4 cuprempew for cupréeprew 2 
92.5 é&di8ocav for édidocav 2 


99.1 of od riv “A@nvaiwy xapw éotparevovro, 
GAXa THY adrdav MAnoiwv. 

thv (suspectum Herwerden) being unknown 
with xdpw, except when possessive pronouns 
are used (riv éunv xdpw), we may perhaps 
conjecture that the first here stands for rav 
and that the second should be omitted or 
should stand after airév in the shape again 
of tov. If the first corruption occurred, 
the second might easily follow. 


Boox VI. 


47. 1 tiv vacov tavryy Aris viv ért tod 
Odcov TovTov . . . TO ovvopa Erye. 
éxee or éoyxnxe Herwerden. Why not 


ioxet ? 


52. 5 dudorepa ra radia fyyjoacba Bact 
eas. 

Cobet orycacba, as yyjoacba is plainly 
wrong. Better perhaps tomoacba, as in 
§3 of this very chapter Bacwea.. . Tov 
mperBurepov toinoacbar. 


ib. 7 In this Review 16. 394 I have 
proposed érepov for zporepov. mporepov occurs 
more reasonably a few lines below, which 
has perhaps caused the mistake. 


57. 5 jv d& py €AOwor (the kings to the 
senate), tovs padiota ode Tov yepovTwy 
Tpoonkovtas éxew Ta TOV Baciiewv yépea, dvo 
Undous tUHepnevous, Tpitnv S€ Tiv Ewvrav. 

In this there are three difficulties. First 
comes the irreconcileable contradiction 
between H. and Thacydides, since the 
latter explicitly brands as an error the idea 
that a Spartan king had two votes. Second 
is the want of clearness in the statement, as 
pointed out for instance in Stein’s note. 
The third has not, I think, been suffi- 
ciently recognized. It is that H. does not 
tell us directly that among other yépea a 
king had the right of giving two votes, but 
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only implies this incidentally in saying 
what happened when the king was absent. 
To my mind this is very important. It 
seems most unlikely that he would have 
brought in the point in so irregular a way. 

I do not know whether the suggestion 
will be thought at all plausible that rpirnv 
8¢ tiv éwvrdv is the insertion of a later hand. 
To get rid of those words is to get rid of all 
three difficulties at a stroke. If they are 
removed, H. does not make this casual 
reference to a remarkable privilege which 
he ought to state directly and positively: 
he does not affirm at all that a king had 
more than one vote: and the statement is 
quite reasonably clear. The nearest rela- 
tives of the king had their privileges and 
gave two votes, that is, each kinsman gave 
his own vote and that of one king. Does 
H. mean the absolutely nearest relative or 
the nearest of the yépovres? Probably the 
latter, for in the former case not only would 
a non-member have been admitted to the 
Senate, but he would have had really two 
votes, his own and the king’s, while the 
king himself would only have had one. If 
the king had two, then the non-member in 
giving three would still have had the 
advantage, which is unreasonable and 
unlikely. 

I suggest then that H.’s statement, stop- 
ping at rieuevovs, though it in no way 
implied or was meant to imply two votes, 
did not absolutely exclude that interpreta- 
tion, and that someone, who adopted the 
view contradicted by Thucydides or who 
only thought that H. meant to do so, added 
the final words to make it plain. 


64. eee. . 
TS BactAnins dua sta KAcopevet 
peyddws, mporepov TE K.T.A. 


.Taita Katratatoa. Anpdpyrov 


SieBAHOn 


da ta has been altered in one or two 
ways. Has dir. been suggested? Cf. e.g. 
7.197. 4: 205. 2. 

98. 5 Eépéns dpyios, 'Aptogépéns peéyas 
(Bekk. péya) ’Apnuos. 

H. is interpreting the Persian names. 


To match the compound ’Aprogépéys should 
we not read the compound peyapytos 4 


107. 5 yp Hde obx Huerepy cori odd pw 
dwvncopeba iroxerpinv mornocac Oat. 


One would think éori should be éorat. 
In 109. 8 the same correction has been 
made. 


121. 1 Oipa S€é por, Kat odx évdéxouar Tov 
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Adyov, ’AAkpewvidas av wore avadegar Méponor 
éx cvwvOnpatos aoribda. 

av seems out of place here, and it should 
be observed that in chapter 123, where 
the words recur, diya dv por, Kal od mpocie- 
pot tiv SvaBodryv, TovTovs ye avadégar dozmida, 
no av is used. We might perhaps write 
’"AAkpewvidas 57, the particle emphasizing 
the name as in 1. 4. 1 rots “EAAnvas 87 
peyddws airiovs yevéeoGa. Cobet, followed 
by Herwerden, has made this change in 124 
ovrw ovde Adyos aipéa dvadexPjvar Ex ye av 
(read 8) rovrwv dozida, where av is wanting 
in A, B, and perhaps C (Herwerden). Cf. 
on 1. 196. 6 above. It should be noticed, 
however, that in the tractate De Herod. 
Malign. 862 F dv appears in the quotation 
of these words (121. 1). Perhaps we should 
make the same change in 129. 5 aroarvyéwv 
yapBpov av ot Ere yevéaOat ‘Irmoxdidnv, where 
dv cannot be right and is omitted by Cobet 
along with A, B, and C. 


Boox VII. 


10. 13. dpds ra trepéxovta Lada ws Kepar- 
vot 6 Geds od ea avralerOa, Ta S& oTytKpa 
ovdev puy xvifer; dpas S€ ws és oixymata Tao 
péywora. aici, k.7.X. ; 

I am not prepared to suggest any altera- 
tion of {Ga, but two things strike me about 
it. (1) 1 do not know any parallel for the 
idea of animals having thunderbolts thrown 
at them. (2) Animals are somewhat oddly 
joined with buildings: trees or mountains 
might be more naturally mentioned, as in 
Hor. c. 2. 10. 9-12. 


23. 4 The whole of this § (évOaira... 
dAnAeueévos) is singularly inapposite to its 
immediate context. If genuine, it looks like 
a detached note. 

In § 1 (or 22. 6) is ai a dittograph of the 
last letters of atrac? and in 37.1 on the 
other hand should yxvroi be xvroi oi ? 


65 In the first words of the chapter 
joav or some other verb should be added. 


106. 1 xaréAure 5¢ dvdpa rowvde Mackdpyv 
yevopevov. 

He goes on to explain rowvde y., which 
refers to what M. did afterwards. Should 
we not therefore insert a torepov, as in 62 
Meyaravov tov BaBvdAdvos torepov TovTwv 
émitporevoavta? Cf. Goodwin M.7. 152. 
The text as it stands could hardly be under- 
stood except of something then past. 


143. 2 «i és ’A@nvaious elye 7d eros cipnue- 
vov éovtws (so Reiske for éov xws). 
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Stabl’s view that eye and cipyucvor go 
together cannot be accepted. What he 
calls the ‘much commoner’ use of éxo with 
an active participle is the only such use 
known. He gives no example of a passive 
participle so used with éyw and I do not 
believe that there is any. Even his paral- 
lel from 3. 48. 2 (where the participle is 
not passive) is not actually parallel, for in 
UBpirpa yap Kat és Tovrous «lye ék rTav 
Sapiwv yevopevov it is plain that elye does 
not go with yevouevov: y. goes only with 
é.7.=. Both there and here moreover clye 
has to be joined closely with és and its 
case in the common Herodotean sense of 
éxew és, which would be out of the ques- 
tion if a participle like cipyuévov or yev- 
pevov formed one phrase = cipyro or éyeyevyto 
with «lye. 

It looks as though 76 éos cipyuevoy were 
a mixture of two readings, 7d éros and 10 
cipnuevov. One of the two words there- 
fore should be struck out. This seems 
better than taking the participle to mean 
when uttered, which is feeble. 


2 


157. 3 ot de duvdpids Te HRs peydAys kal 
K.T.A., Bobe Te K.7.X. 

Apart from a ydp which seems needed 
after Suvduis te to lead up to Biba, & 
has also been added to 7jxes to make up 
the common ¢d 7Kev twos Stein however 
would read peyadws with Reiske. eyddus 
jxew is a pbrase unknown. Herwerden 
accepting «ed brackets peydAyns, but in_view 
of 8. 111. 3 Oedv xpnordv joe @& this 
seems unnecessary, peydAns not being more 
objectionable than ypyorav. Read therefore 
duvdpuds TE yap ray] KES peyadys. 


170. 6 otros dorep. words dorept 


173. 2 riv eoBodrAnv Arep... és Oeoradin 
hep. mapa morapov LIyvedv, peragi od 
"Odvprrov Te ovpeos édvra (péovra Herwerden) 
kal THs "Ooons. 

Editors are inclined to omit dé. May 
we not read 57, which would seem half to 
explain, half to appeal to general know- 
ledge ? 


191. 2 xaracidovres yonor TH dvemw ot 
Mayo... éravoav. 

The chief objection to yoyo. seems to me 
that stated by Bahr, that the Magi were 
themselves yoyres and did not need to 
employ yéyres for their purpose. Cf. 1. 132. 
2. But this is hardly conclusive. As for 
the personal dative, it seems sufficiently 
defended by such passages as Thuc. 1. 25. 4 
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dvipt Kopw6iw mpoxatapyopevor tav iepav 
(construction however disputed) and 8. 82. 3 
ro pev Twoadpépver tovs ’AOnvaiovs poPeiv, 
éeivors 5€ TOV Ticoadépvynv: Dem. 21. 224 
of vopor te tiv eiow ioxupoi Kal tpets Tots 
yopos: Antiphon 6. 41 ratra pdprvow vpiv 
drodeiéw: Eur. Bacch. 1309 © dap’ avéBXere : 
and best of all perhaps J/. 22. 176 é pw 
jon Unrctdy "AyrArje Sapdooopey éxOAdv édvra. 
Good Latin parallels might be quoted too, 
eg. Aen. 10. 93 aut ego tela dedi fovive 
Cupidine bella? 2. 352 di quibus imperium 
hoc steterat: Lucan 5. 264 animasque 
effundere viles quolibet hoste paras: Cat. 
14. 5 cur me tot male perderes poetis: Hor. 
Ep. 1. 19. 13 exiguaeque togae simulet 
textore Catonem: Tac. A. 2. 79. 4 ne castra 
corruptoribus, ne provinciam bello 
temptet: 4. 3. 4 seque ac maiores et 
posteros municipali adultero foedabat. 
Indeed this construction, like some others, 
is carried further in Latin than in Greek. 


203. 4 deirew dv cai tov éxeXatvovta as 
evra Ovnrov amd THs dogs weceiv av. 

Herwerden follows Kriiger in bracketing 
iv. The particle is no doubt wrong here 
as in many other places, but it is seldom 
satisfactory just to omit it without being 
able to account for its appearance in the 
text. Stein suggests dva ypdvov, which 
seems to me unlikely. Others may think 
the same of what I would suggest, namely 
jon, 54 and av are often confused (ef. 
above on 6. 121) and the » might come from 
the v of weceiv, as v and 7 (N H) are also 
liable to confusion. But perhaps some- 
thing more convincing may be found. 


220. 5 piv 8’, & Saaprys oixyropes eipv- 
xopoto, 
} peya aoru épixvdes tn’ avdpacr 
Ilepoeidynot 
mwépoerat 7) TO pev ovxé, K.T.A. 

There have been various suggestions for 
getting over the metrical difficulty of dorv 
épxvdés. Is it possible that dorv is a gloss 
on another word? In Soph. 0.7. 29 the 
city-of Thebes is spoken of as dda Kadpeiov. 
If day’ épxvdés stood in our text, it might 
Well be glossed with an dorv. 


229. 3 «i pév vw 7 (most MSS jy, but 
some omit: 7 Stein) podvoy “Apworddnuov 
iyjoavta (the best MSS ddAoyyjoavra) 
drovortiaar és Sraptyv i} Kal dpodv ospéewv 
dupotépwr tHv Komdnv yevérOa, dSoxeew uot, 
ov av ogi Sraptiytas pyvw ovdeuiav mpoo- 
Geo Bar. 


There is no reason to think that in H. 
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dAoynoavra can mean in infatuation (Stein), 
nor does that yield a good sense. If the 
Spartans would have excused him, returning 
would hardly have been an infatuated act. 
dAynoavra, with which podvoy is closely 
joined, and which refers of course to 
éfOarpuivres above (cf. 4. 68. 3 dArAyéa 6 
BaorXcvs), is much better. jv would give 
an impossible construction, and 7 may 
certainly be accepted. But then it is 
hardly possible to take the infinitives as 
due to a confused government by doxéewv, 
because they precede that word instead of 
following it, and it therefore seems neces- 
sary to insert some such word as guvéBy to 
govern them. 


Boox VITI. 

69. 1 eréprovro rH kpioe (R dvaxpicet). 

Neither «pice. nor dvaxpice (which 
Kriiger translates Hrérterung, Stein Linrede, 
Widerspruch) is satisfactory. For the 
natural use of réprecOat TH kpioe cf. 3. 34. 6. 
Perhaps izoxpica, answer, for in 68. 1 
eipwra 6 Mapdovos. So in 3. 53. 2 most 
MSS have dvaxpiovos, R  daoxpiows, and 
broxpicvos is no doubt the right word. 


70. 1 wapyyyeAAev would more naturally 
be wapyyyeAev, especially after éredy. 


74. 2 otdAdoyds te 54 eyivero Kai moAda 
éA€yero Tepi Twv adrov. 

Surely zepé should be wapa. The same 
states urged the same views. But this 
cannot be expressed by epi trav airav. 
mapa is common with A¢€yerGar and similar 
verbs. 


80. 1 toh yap €& éuéo Ta wovevpeva td 
Myduv. 

Cobet and Herwerden ratra for ra: 
Kriiger rade. I should prefer to insert 
édvra before ra. Having eo before it and ra 
after it, it would easily be lost. In 6. 13.1 
pabdvres S¢ tadra Ta yryvdueva the rd must 
be omitted with Cobet, but the case is 
a little different. 


86. 3 éddxeé re Exacrtos éwvrdv OenoacGat 
tov Bacréa. 

Stein justifies in vain the Oejoacba of 
the MSS. It cannot possibly be either 
present or future in meaning, but can only 
signify ‘had watched him,’ which is inap- 
propriate. The Aldine OejoecOa1, approved 
by Cobet, approves itself also to common 
sense, and surely nobody need stickle at one 
of the commonest of corrections. Her- 
werden’s maintenance of the aorist and 
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ignoring of the Aldine future must be an 
accident. 


99. 1 tds re dd0ds prpoivy macas éordperav 
kal €Ovpiery Ovuinpata Kai aitol joav év 
Guoinor te Kai edrrabeinot. 

There is no point in airoi (as though it 
contrasted the men with their roads and their 
incense), and Herwerden omits it. Perhaps 
it represents wavres. See 17. 146 of this 
Review. 


111. 2 I pointed out a long time ago 
that Geois peydAovs, Heb tre Kai ’Avayxainy, 
ought to be @eois peyddas. Cf. Stein’s 
parallels, adding Theognis 1137. So in 
4. 180. 3 ro aifryevéi Ged . . . rHv ’AOnvainv 
xaAéouev has been altered to rp av. Ged, and 
6.91.2 R has tov Oeov for rv Oeov. Cf. 
Eur. J.7. 390. 


120. 2 kat mparov eAvoato tiv Lévyv 
pevywv && ’APnvéewy dricw. 

I had noticed that an adverb meaning 
there was needed with the first words of this 
before I knew that Herwerden inserted 
aivrov after éAvcaro. This is however a 
misuse of airod. airof. would be right. 


142. 2 ovre yap Sixaov oidapds ove Kdopov 
épov ovre ye GAAowwt “EAAnr wv ovdapotor, ipiv 
b¢ dy «.7.A. 

ovre ye is impossible, and the suggested 
ov ti ye very unlikely. Either we have to 
read ovd€ ye, which would be the slightest 
change and quite good Greek, or a word is 
lost corresponding to xoopov dépov or to 
Kdopoyv only, 


ib. 6 7a és TOAEMOV axpnoTa <Ta> oiKeréwy 
€xopeva. 4 
The article can hardly be dispensed with 


and the reason of its loss is obvious. Cf. 
4. 85. 4 and 8. 80. 1 above. 


Book IX. 


ll oo A 4 A , ‘ > ~ ? ~ 

7.1 dpa dé 70 Teixds ode TO ev TH “Iobua 
éreixeov Kal ndn érddéis eAapBave. 

Schiifer xai 3). Perhaps 78y cai. But 
kai On occurs in § 5 and in 6, 1. 


ib. 5 émeire eeuabere Td Hperepov ppovnpa 
cadéws tt ovdaya mpoddcopey tiv “EAAada 
kai Ore Tetxos buiv da Tod “IoOpod éAavvopevov 
> , A > ‘ ‘ , > , a“ 
év téAet éori, kal dy Adyov ovdéva Tov 
"AOnvaiwv roveio be. 
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The second ore seems to me a mistaken 
repetition of the first. Either omit it or 
read ro. éori depends on ézeire. 


9. 2 mpiv 7 te GAO 'AOnvaiowr 80a 
odddpa dépov rH “EAAGS. 

<és> odddpa dépov, the comnion 
Herodotean expression? So in 8. 137.5 R 
alone writes épor és péya tt, while other 
MSS have lost the és. 


16. 9 jKovov ... ws avros airixa déeyor 
Taita mpos dvOpwrovs mpdrepov 7 yeverba . . . 
THY paxnv. 

Perhaps pds avOpwrovs <zoAXots>, 
Valckenaer ddAXovs for davOpwrovs. 


27.6 add’ ob ydp te mpocxer tovtwv én 
pepvno Ga. 

As this is a unique use of zpo¢yew, the 
conjecture mpoojxke may be admissible 
(poonKxe.—mponKer—mpo€xer: mpos and zpo 
constantly interchanged in compounds). Cf. 
on 92 below. 


51. 2 déywv dx’ GAAnAwv 7a péeOpa Soovrep 
tpia arabia. 

Perhaps dcov epi tpia orddi. Stein 
suggests the more usual décor re. 


52. 2 dmadddooovto, és pév tov xapov és 
TOV GUVEKELTO OvK ev Vow ExoVTES, of Ok, as 
exvnOnoav, Epevyov K.T.A. 

It is difficult to understand dézaddaooerbat 
with év vow éxovres. Has an infinitive, such 
as iévat, been lost? 


74, 2 Sophanes literally anchored himself 
in battle, iva 6 puv of woA€utoi exrirrovtes ék 
THs Tag.os petaxwhjoat py Svvaiato. 


I can see no point in éxaimrovres ék Tis 
taéios. If they came in their ragis, it would 
still be the same thing. Herodotus wrote 
eumizrovres and meant ék THs Tagtos to go 
with peraxwyoat 


92.1 ratra re dua Hyopeve Kal 7d Epyov 
Tpoonye. 

‘xponyey Rs... . Mihi neutra lectio satis- 
Jacit’ Herwerden, Feeling the same I have 
thought doubtfully of ra épyw zpoceiye. 
The next sentence, in which not Leotychides 
but the Samians are the subject, is perhaps 
against it. Ar. Plut. 553 rois epyous mpoce- 
xovra. Cf. on 27 above. 


HeErsBeErT RICHARDS. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


ON THE TEXT OF THE EiBouces OF DION CHRYSOSTOM. 


TuE text of the passages following is that 
of von Arnim’s edition (Berlin 1893-6). 


§ 52. init. The huntsman is defending 
himself against the charges brought by a 
demagogue of the worst type, who accused 
him of making a base profit from the 
wreckage cast upon the shore, Kal Tovs 
Adpous, he says, obs Graf etpov more éxfe- 
Bpacpévous, Kat TOUTOUS dvérnga eis THY dpiv 
ry iepav tHv mAnoiov tis Oadarrys. 

Adpovs can hardly be right. Jacobs 
conjectured Adpxovs or tappovs, of which 
von Arnim says with reason ‘neutrum 
placet.’ Charcoal-baskets are not: likely to 
have been mentioned in such a context, 
and I venture to think that raddpovs is 
more suitable in meaning, and perhaps in 
palaeographical probability, than either of 
the words suggested by Jacobs. 


§ 63. The citizens, pleased with the 
honesty and mother-wit of the huntsman, 
clothe him in a yurdv and a ipndriov, much 
against his will. He would fain get back 
his leather coat, but they would not allow 
him. This must be the meaning of the 
passage, but in von Arnim’s text we find 
eyo 5¢ dvwGev Badretv €Bovdrdpunv 76 d€ppa, ot Se 
ovK €lwy. 

The required meaning cannot be got out 
of these words, and it seems almost certain 
that we must read avwHev AaBeiv, and take 
advwbev in the sense ‘again,’ ‘once more,’ 
which is not uncommon in late Greek. 


§ 92. dvdpi be mente Ba patilo my diow 
dpKel Ta Tmapovra Kal TO oopa petpins aobevy- 
gavtt, TowvTov ote voonpatos guuPavTos 
olamep elwOe yiyverOar rots otK apyots 
ixdorore €pTipTAGMEVOLS, avaKxTyoa- 
aba KrX. 


The words in spaced type seem to have 
no possible meaning. Perhaps dvamwyrAa- 
pévors (‘infected’) should be read. As oix 
dpyots forms one idea, ov« will, of course, 
stand; but I cannot help suspecting that 
the correct reading is rots avrovpyots. It is 
particularly of those who are willing to 
work with their hands that Dio is think- 
ing. Of. § 125 rots atroupyetv BovAopevors. 


§ 114. We must pay no heed to those 
who reproach us with low parentage av 
twos épifos  pyrnp 7 Ttpvyyrpia efedAOodtoa 
tore 7 picbod titOevon maida KrX. 

‘ é€eXGotoa suspectum, latet coniunct. aor. 
in -evon (Wil<amowitz>).’ Von Arnim’s 
app. crit. 

But the simplest remedy is probably to 
insert 7 between pxrnp and 7. 


§ 118. 7d de * jyiv ev ro wapovre Adyw di0- 
pioat xth. Probably we should read jpere- 
pov for ypiv. 


§ 24. Knpuyparov eviov. Read x. dviwv. 
Cf. § 23 KnpuKas av twv. 

the Kuryyos has its fair share of cruces ; 
with some of them I may attempt to deal at 
another time, but I trust that these few 
suggestions, which are confined to a single 
Oratio, will serve to show that there is still 
plenty of room for work upon the text of 
Dion. 


Before closing this paper I may perhaps 
express the hope that the forthcoming 
revision of Liddell and Scott’s Greek 
Lexicon will take more account of Dion 
than preceding editions have done. It is 
easy to point to words or to notable con- 
structions which the Lexicon ignores. 


W. B. ANDERSON. 





THE PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE, OPTATIVE, AND IMPERATIVE IN GREEK,} 


Tuose of us who have conscientiously, in 
our devotion to philological studies, read all 
the contributions which our Latin colleagues 
have made recently to linguisticscience, know 
that the perfect subjunctive in Latin is a sad 
reality. The Greek perfect subjunctive, on the 
other hand, isa myth ; and our future gram- 

+A paper read before the American Philological 
Association in St. Louis. 


mars, when compared with those of to-day, 
all of which give great prominence to this 
form in the paradigm of the verb, will be 
found to have made a tacit recantation : 


> ” ” , e 
ovK Eat ETum“os Adyos OUTOS. 


Take, for example, the most recent gram- 
mar (and ab uno disce omnes) from which 
we should expect the most light (Sonnen- 
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schein), but in which, in this respect, even 
more dark spots appear than in some of his 
predecessors. In this manual the perfect 
subjunctive active is made particularly con- 
spicuous both by the arrangement of mood 
and tense and by the remark jn the adjoin- 
ing column (the imperative and subjunctive 
forms are juxtaposed) that the perfect 
imperative is rare, which leads the beginner 
to believe that the subjunctive perfect is a 
common form. Our pupils expend as much 
mental energy in the effort to imprint on 
the tablets of the mind the forms of the 
perfect subjunctive (which they may never 
see again) as the forms of the perfect indica- 
tive— 


> a > > 7 > ‘ ‘ ” , 
ovKorv ola Ore apxn TavTos Epyou peywrTov, 
GAAws TE Kat véw ; 


In these days of peril,! it would seem the 
part of wisdom to cast overboard all the 
useless lumber, so as not to endanger the 
ship by carrying in the cargo material that 
is worthless. Instead of putting obstacles 
in the way of the beginner by compelling 
him to learn such mythical tenses as the 
perfect subjunctive, the perfect imperative, 
and the perfect optative active, we should, 
if we wish to revive the study of Greek 
(and by so doing preserve high culture),* 
help the tyro on his way by excising 
everything in our manuals except essentials 
both in form and syntax.® 

The persistence of the forms under dis- 
cussion in our grammars, I apprehend, is 
due to a belief (almost a prepossession), not 


1 And these are days of peril. Does not John 
Brisben Walker, in a recent number of the Cosmo- 
politan, declare that one of the great facts with which 
he was impressed by his visit to the Universal Ex- 
position at St. Louis, one of the great lessons he 
learned was: ‘ That the so-called classical education, 
where persisted in, as in Great Britain and Spain, 
tends to place in the background even the most 
powerful nations’ ? 

2 waldevors xpnoTh cwlomern pices ayabas eumore? 
(Plato, Republic 424). 

3 Indeed Sonnenschein in his preface claims that 

he has done this very thing. He has taken ‘ great 
pains to secure brevity and accuracy in the rules. 
Matter which is of secondary importance is exscinded.’ 
His ‘ scheme dispenses with a large number of unnec- 
essary paradigms’ (!). In the advertisement of the 
authorized English translation of Kaegi’s grammar 
_there is an extract from the Dublin Review (1904), 
one sentence of which is worth quoting in this con- 
nexion: ‘ Father Kleist... claims as his justification 
that Kaegi’s work is the successful result of a very 
close and accurate study of the Greek authors gener- 
ally read in a school course, conducted with this 
special purpose of either omitting entirely or of rele- 
gating to an unimportant place in his grammar all 
peculiarities or irregularities rarely met with in these 
authors,’ 


yet died out in certain quarters, that Latin 
syntax and Greek syntax run on strictly 
parallel lines. Indeed, it is on this very 
principle that Sonnenschein’s grammar was 
written. The first sentence of the preface 
reads : ‘The main object of this book is to 
turn to account for teaching purposes the 
close relation which exists between Latin 
and Greek, not merely in vocabulary, but 
also in what is practically of more import- 
ance—grammatical structure.’ 

To the Roman the perfect subjunctive was 
indispensable: for the Greek, the present 
and aorist sufficed. 

We have all heard of Bullions’ immortal 
tvmtw’s to which the last sad rites have long 
since been said ; but how many of us, who 
smile complacently at the errors of the older 
grammarians, realize that we are guilty of 
sins similar to those which made Bullions 
the butt of the satirist, and that much we 
find in Kriiger and Kiihner and Kaegi, as 
well as in our own native grammars with 
their zweravxw’s and zrezatdevkw’s and Xe 
Avkw's and BeBovArevkw’s would have made 
Sophocles and Thucydides open their eyes 
in wonderment ? * 

In Plato zadevew occurs hundreds of 
times, and forms of the perfect of this verb 
(indicative, participle, infinitive—TIsocrates 
11. 30 even the adverb zemadevpévws) can 
be counted by the score, but not a solitary 
example of any part of the subjunctive, 
optative, or imperative, which are so con- 
spicuous in the paradigm of Kaegi and 
Kleist (who should say, with Euripides, 
ovk ovta Adyov Tepi THs Paidpas [zeradevnys] 
évvéOyxa) and Romana— 


e , , a ‘ ~ 
ovrot ydp tov pvOovs Tots Tarot Wevdels ovvTI- 
Oévres EXeyor Te Kal A€yovow. 


The perfect subjunctive practically does 
not exist in the Greek language. To show 
how vague ideas of commentators and gram- 
marians generally on this subject are, I will 
quote a single note: ‘the perf. subj. and 
opt. act, mid. and pass. are usually expressed 
periphrastically by means of a partic. and 
eiui... Rarer is the use of the periphrastic 
conjugation for the remaining persons of the 
perfect. Goodw. Gr. Gr.’ (Hadley, Eur. Ac. 
122). Goodwin in his revised edition comes 
nearer the truth than any of his predecessors 
or successors. Following the first word of 
the paradigm (AeAvcw) is the number 720 in 


4 Jelf writes BeBovAedxw. So Kiihner, who trans- 
lates ich habe geraten. Kriiger gives AeAvKw and 
translates ich habe gelist, and AeAvKoius mige gelist 
haben ; Croiset and Petitjean (Paris 1896) AeAvKw, 
Que j’ aie fini de délier. 
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parenthesis. This is to warn the unwary 
pupil to be on his guard. Perhaps the 
exceptionally bright boy would take the 
trouble to read section 720; though even 
so he would simply steer clear of Scylla to 
fall into Charybdis. But how many would 
even take cognizance of the marginal refer- 
ence? Most of them would commit the form 
to memory first and look up the explanation 
that their labour had been in vain after- 
wards. The note in Hadley-Allen (457), to 
which there is no reference in the paradigm, 
is even more misleading : ‘The subjunctive, 
optative, and imperative can be expressed 
by the perfect participle with a form of eié.’ 
Goodwin is a little more explicit with refer- 
ence to the imperative (472): ‘The para- 
digms include the perfect imperative active, 
although it is hardly possible that this 
tense can actually have been formed in any 
of these verbs.’ As Ruskin says in a differ- 
ent connexion: ‘Absolutely right no one 
can be in such matters; nor does a day 
pass without convincing every honest 
student of antiquity of some partial error, 
and showing him better how to think, and 
where to look.’ 

In another section Goodwin speaks of the 
forms xéxnvate and xexpdyare (748) as occur- 
ring in Aristophanes. But these verbs are 
present, not perfect, as the followingexamples 
clearly show: Ach. 29 f. orévw, Kéxnva, 
oropoiwvapat, Tepdomat, Hq. 1115 f. edrapdywyos 
dd... mpos Tov Te A€yovT dei Kexnvas, Av. 20 
kal vov ti Kexnvas ; 308 f. Kexyvaciv ye Tou | 
nal BA€rovow eis oe Kaye, 1671 ri dHr’ avo 
Kexnvas aixiay Brérwv ; Cp. Ach. 10 dre di 
Kexnvn mpoodokav Tov AicxéAov. Soin Modern 
Greek, as for example in Bikelas’ “H”*Acynyn 
‘AdeAdy, ch. 2. TAaréas, xexnvids, dév éyvupie 
ti va irobéon. See also Ar. Pax. 341 ff. 

If it is claimed that the perfect subjunc- 
tive might have occurred, we may say 70 py 
yeyovevae te Tov Svvarav yeverOar déyew 
aidades mavu Kat ov TOppw pavias. But the 
important thing for us to note is that in the 
whole range of classical literature from 
Homer to Demosthenes, the few examples 
that do occur can hardly be called perfects. 
Take, for example, those found in the 
Republic, 6144 Wa TeA€ws ExdTepos airaov 
dreAjdy (a Platonic idiosynerasy)', and 
3764 dv pev dv tidy dyvOra xaderaive, ovdéev 
be KQKOV mpotretovus * ov 0 av yveipmor, 


‘So once in Dinarchus (8. 2) éav eiAfpn Ti. 
Be it added, however, that efAnga is a very com- 
mon form in prose. When it is employed by other 
Writers in the other moods it is regularly periphrastic : 
Xen. Hell. 4, 8. 16 cuveranpas etn, 4. 8. 35 mpooesAn- 
pws efn, 5. 2. 35 weresrAngas etn. 
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domafera, Kav pndev turore ix’ abrod é&yabdv 
merdvOy (Platonic rouria). In the latter 
passage zporerovOus is first employed and 
then the same idea repeated later in another 
form of expression, the perfect subjunctive 
merov0n with édv being substituted for the 
perfect participle zporerovOds. The temporal 
priority is expressed in the first instance by 
the preposition, which is omitted when the 
verb is used a second time—a common 
Platonic device to effect variety.2 Moreover, 
the whole tendency of zdcyw is toward the 
perfect. Hence the pluperfect in such 
examples as Thucydides 6. 88 oi 5 Kapapt- 
vaion érerdvOeray tovde, Plato, Rep. 3298 
Kav éyo Ta aira tavTa éxerdvOn. One does 
not suffer all the time, but fee/s as the result 
of previous influences (€yw zerovOas Soph. 
Ant. 995). Hence the frequency of the 
perfect in the orators in their addresses to 
the juries; hence the perfect in the first 
sentence of the Apology. In Plato particu- 
larly the verb has a predilection for this 
tense. Any dialogue will furnish abundant 
examples. The Parmenides contains twenty- 
two wérovOa’s and only two zacyw’s. Further- 
more, nearly one-fourth of the periphrastic 
perfect optatives (in the active) in the 
extant literature are found in this verb. 
Indeed, one of the very few perfect optatives 
in Greek occurs in this dialogue (1404 ay 
merovGor), and this in a swarm of zérov6a’s, 
where a lapse into the non-periphrastic form 
would be excusable. Just below, however, 
(147 c) we find av zerovOora ciev, and in the 
next section (148 £) av zerovOds ein.® 

The next example of the perfect subjunc- 
tive active I shall cite is Demosthenes 19. 3 
dédouKa py twa AOnv H cvvyPeav trav ddl 
Knpatov buiv meroujky. Two facts (in the 
light of what I shall say hereafter) are to 
be observed: that the verb is zoveivy and the 
object AnPyv. There are only three examples 
of zeroujxoe in Greek literature, as this is 
the only instance of zeroujxy. Next to 
wérovda this verb is most frequent of all 
in the periphrastic form; and there is a 
certain affinity between the two. Cp. 
[ Andocides] 4. 22 rovs pév merounxévat, Tors 
dé merovOeva. As with zacyev, so with 
moveiv, the perfect in all forms is common.* 


2 Cp. Crito 43B érhyeipas... Hyeipov, Charm. 
153B HyyeAtar. . . amrhyyeatat, Protay. 329A éme- 
pwrhon.. . epwrnbervres, Huthyd. 276 B aveOopiBnoav 

. boptBnaoav, Phacdo 840 amoxvhonte.. . dxveiv, 
Rep. 545 amoBAeparres. . . BA€wovres, Legg. 847 & 
diavouTjs. . . voun. 

3 Cp. Hipp. Maj. 3014 drioivy wemovOds éxarepos 
juay ein... ov Kal dupdrepat &v TodTO memdvOoimeEr. 

4 See the dialogues of Plato, particularly the 
Hippias Minor and Jon. 
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The Greek rhetoricians spoke of pyyara 
moutud and pyyata mrabytixd (verbs active 
and passive). Note also the similarity in 
meaning of zpagéis and mdOos, as used by 
the tragedians: Alavros mpaéw (Soph. Az. 
790), mpagéw Tots (Aesch. Prom. 695). The 
noun pags in these passages is equiva- 
lent to 7d mempayévaa (= xatdoracts) Cp. 
Winter's Tale 1.2 ‘ What case stand I in?’ 
So Spav (frequent in the perfect) and zpdr- 
rev are often used for racyew.! 

These constitute all the examples of the 
perfect subjunctive active in prose, except 
kexowwvynxwow (Plato Leg. 753 B) combined 
with a present, but the aorist 881 £ with 
aorists, if we exclude dv AcAnbys (Xen. 
Hipparch. 4. 15), which has its counter- 
part in AcdAjOo (Plato, Symp. 3. 6)— 
another case of ouaAia (the optative 
following the indicative). The perfect 
of AavOavey is a present and the plu- 
perfect an imperfect in feeling. Cp. Ar. 
ae 822 zodvv fe xpovov kal viv éAeA7 Gets, 

Nub. 380 rodri p’ édedAnjOa, Soph. 0.7. 
366 f. AeAnOevac ce dyvi... . 00d’ Spay, 
Thue. 8. 33. 2 xaOwppicavro cai é\eAnberav 
dAAnAovs, Xen. Oec. 18. 10 eAcAnbew, Cyrop. 
2.4. 25 reAnbévan Se Sei What might be 
considered the earliest example of a perfect 
subjunctive is mpoBeBnky (II 54), but this is 
not a perfect; nor is the same verb in 
Sophocles, #/. 1057 : orav yap év xaxois | dn 
BeByxys, tap’ erawéoes ern. Cp. 1093 f, érei 
o’ édnupyka poipa pev oix ev éoOAd BeBaoav, 
Phil. 493f. Sedoux’ eyo | on por BeBnxy. One 
has only to recall the Homeric BeByxev, 
O 90. Cp. 8 400 fos & Hédvos péoov otpavov 
dpdiBeByxy, 6 540 dyxos ppévas audiBEeByxev, 
t 198 ds “Iopapov dppiBeByxew, p 74 vedery 
Sé pu dudiBeBynxer. There are almost a 
hundred cases of the perfect indicative 
of Baivw in the dramatic poets, and a mere 
glance at these will convince one that the 
emphasis is on the present sphere of action 
instead of the past.2, A few examples will 
suffice: Aesch. Suppl. 471 éoBéBnxa, Ag. 
36f. Bots éxi yAdoon péyas | Bexnxev, Soph. 
0.7. 802 f. Kazi mwdujs | dvnp arnvns éuBe- 
Bas, O. C. 52 tis Eo 5 xG@pos Sqr’, &v @ 
BeBjxapev ; (to which the stranger replies 
dv & émurre(Bes rorov xré.), 610 ff. dOiver.... 
Ovyoxa .... . Braordve . . BéBnxe, 
1358 ff. év rovw | raite BeByxas rvyxaveis, 
1684 vvé éx’ dupacw BéBaxe, Ant. 67 trois ev 

* Cp. Soph. 0.C. 266 f. rd 7 Epya pov | memovOdr’ 


éorh pa Adov 7 Sexpaxdra and Ai. 347 ra rovde mparyn, 
Kaitos ws Exwv kupet. Cp. also Plato, Rep. 603 c. 


2 Cp. yéyova in contradistinction to yeyevnpa, 
and see Isoc. 4. 150 rodrwy oddév GAdyws yéyover, 
GAAG Trav?’ eixdTws aroBEBnKeEr. 
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téke. BeBaor, Tr. 40f. drov | BéEBnxev oidels 
olde, Eur. Hel. 617 BeByxviay pryovs, 1613 
BeBaor 8 &x yns ( = otxovra), H.F. 880 BéBaxey 
ev dippoow, I. 7’. 1289 BeBaor dpodda, Or. 
971 BéBaxe yap BéBaxev, otyerar, 1044 Gavd- 
tov méAas BeBaor, Tro. 289 BéBaxa dvoro- 
Thos, otxopat, 1078 otpdnov edpavoy émBeBuis, 
Fr. 196 & odABw ph cadet BeBynxores. The 
form xexAdyyw in Ar. Vesp, 929 (onomato- 
poetic) is not a perfect. In the next verse 
we read xexAdyéouat, which bears the same 
relation to xékAayya as teOvygw (654) to 
réOvnxa, and as kexpagouar (Hg. 285) to 
Kéxpaya, Kéxpaxu.8 

It remains to consider a perfect subjunc- 
tive form in Ar. Av. 1350 : ds av rerAnyy tiv 
matépa veotros wy. Here the relative sub- 
junctive clause is equivalent to 6 rerAnyus 
(generic), the perfect being used to emphasize 
the character of the criminal, who is not a 
matpoxtovos, but a marporvmrys.* But the 
form may, after all, bea present. The idea 
was usually expr essed by the phrase mhyyas 
évreraxéva. The indicative mérAnya in 
classic Attic is very rare.° 

Even the quasi-perfects (the periphrastic 
forms) are confined to one or two authors 
(mostly in Xenophon—one or two in Plato, 
one or two in the whole Demosthenean 
corpus). That the participles generally have 
the force of adjectives is evident from such 
examples as the phrases in Xenophon éredav 
cadés 7, éredav éotyxora 7, and Cyrop. 
4. 2. 3 dre viv rebvain.. . Hrrnpévor 8’ elev 

. poBos 8 evein, Hipparch. 2. 3 drav 70 
TE Wyovpevov TOD Tomews eppwmevov 7 Kal 70 
éreXavvopevov ixavov (cp. 5. 3), Plato, 
Anterast. 132 B jpounv 6 tt 708’ otTws eozov- 
Saxdre TH peipaxiw eirnv (where the dual 
subject is thrust in between eirny and the 
dual participle). Cp. Rep. Lac. 12. 7 éredav 
cowow eis Oeovs ols av KexadArepnxdres dow, 
Dem. 19. 224 dvarertuxdres Fyre, 23. 94 7 
Tour aromepevyds: 

In ot8 éorw dOAov tépua cor mpoxeipe- 
vov; (Aesch. Prom. 257) the participle is 
an afterthought, the predicating idea re- 
asserting itself. If the verb and_parti- 
ciple had been juxtaposed (as Persae 371 
jv mpoxeiuevov) the verbal element in the 
participle would have vanished, being 
neutralized by éoriv, and the participle 


3 Cp. § 30 xexAnyorres, Callim. Jov. 53 memAnyor- 
res, as if from present mwemAhyw. In Xen. An. 
6. 1. 5 wemAnyévat is passive. 

4 Cp. Soph. Ant. 483 rovros emavxeiv Kal dedpa- 
kutay yeAav. 

5 Socrates quotes an epigram which contains > 
form teO4An (Plato, Phaedr. 264). For Ar. Av. 
1457 see below. 
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would have become merely adjectival.1 The 
perfect participleisoften associated with other 
adjectives (seldom the other tenses) : Aesch. 
Prom. 819 Aourdv 7) rapepevov, Plato, Gorg. 
502B 700 Kai KEXapLTpEvov, Phaedo 108 B riv 
pev axdOaptrov Kai TL memouKviay | Tovovrov, 7? 
govww ddikwv Hupevyv 7 GAN’ arta rowadra 
eipyaopevny, Lycurg. 68 avontos Kat KATQATE- 
dpovnkes.” 

Forms like éAwAy (A 164), peur (353), 
Sedin (Rep. Athen. 1. 11), éfeoryjxy (Plato, 
Symp. 175 B), éoryxwpev (Xen. An. 6, 5. 10), 
éraveotynxyn (Ar. Av. 554), though not 
common, are found (inasmuch as they are 
virtual presents) in all periods of the 
literature. Occ casionally they occur in peri- 
phrastic form, as Isoc. 5. 8, Plato, Leg. 714.¢ 
cabeorynKvia 7} 7. The periphrastic perfect: sub- 
junctive passive on the other hand is confined 
practically to three authors—Xenophon, 
Plato, and Demosthenes. In the former 
there are only fourteen examples: Cyrop. 
1. 6. 41 joxnpeva 7, pemeAernpevae dow, 
4,2. 37 maperxevacpeva 7 (merely the present 
subjunctive, as can be seen by a comparison 
with Xen. Mem. 3. 4. 11 éav dwapacxevos 7); 
5.3.40 cuvecxevacpévor dor, 7. 1. 30 7Opor- 
open 7, Mem. 3. 8. 6 werompévos 7, Cyn. 8. 3 
émmAaypéva 7, Hipparch. 2. 1 é&qoxnpuevor 
bow, 4. 8 eionyyeApevar dow, Symp, 5 5. 4 
tipyaopeva 7, Hell. 6. 1. 15 dppnpevos th 
De Re Equestr. 10. 15 ddvypévos 7, 12. 2 
cipyaopevov 7. In Plato there are thirteen, 
eg. Meno 97 D dedeneva 7, Hipp. Min. 363 v 
rapecxevacpevov 7, Rep. 361 ¢ 7 BeBacav- 
cpevos, Tim. 83B diepbappevoy 7, Leg. 850 p 
yeypappéevar dow. Op. Dem. 14. 19 9 ove 
raypeva, 18. 178 dev Swxypevor, 18. 228 7 
rerpaypevov, 58, 21 éyyeypappevos 7, 58. 
59 9 kataAeAcypevos, Prooimion 37 anhAay- 
pevos . Cp.42. The remainder are Ar. Lys. 
567 7 Trerapayyévos, Ecel. ° 274 ire TrEpinpp.o~ 
opevat, Hat. 3. 130 7 dea repypevos, 4. 46 7 
&riopeva, 4. 66 xarepyacpevov 7, Isoc. 5. 11 
} yeypappevos. It will have been observed 
that the same participle reappears several 
times in these combinations. Cp, Lys. 15. 
5 oideis Tw... Hv mapecxevacpevos (bereit, 
pronto, paratus, ready), Plato, Rep. 601D 7 
Terompevov 1» mepuxds, Leg. 829 v day repvxy, 
Soph. Zr. 663 ff. SédouKa py ‘x’ dporepa | 
Tempayyev’ 7 fot rave’ 6° apriws édpwv. 

Even the periphrastic active, which is 
given prominence in most grammars and 
commentaries, is very rare, and is confined 
toone or two verbs. The participle is felt as 
an adjective, separate and apart from the 

2 ' Cp. 755 ov8€v éort répua or mpoxeluevor. 

* Periphrases in any mood with the aorist participle 
are rare ; with the perfect frequent. 

NO, CLXXI, VOL. XIX. 
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verb, just as the perfect participle passive 
loses its verbal nature when juxtaposed to 
the verb, whereas this nature reasserts itself 
when the participle is removed to a distance ; 
but in both cases eivac is generally felt to be 
independent of the participle, and not a part 
of a compound verb. So the present parti- 
ciple in Lysias 12.6 expresses a supple- 
mentary idea: as «lev twes tH modireia 
dx Oopevor = elev tives ot TH ToAiTE’a axOowrTo. 

The grammarians cannot escape criticism 
for giving such a prominent place to the 
perfect subjunctive in the paradigm by say- 
ing that it was intended to be a model for 
such forms as éoryKy, teroiOw (w 329), for 
they invariably—German, French, Italian, 
English—attempt to give the force of the 
perfect in translation. The regular form of 
the subjunctive in Xen. Cyrop. 8. 7 (éorn- 
Kota 9) is éoryxyn; but this is not a perfect 
any more than 7«Ky isa present. Both verbs 
have the same termination as the present 
and aorist subjunctives. 

There are two examples of the periphrastic 
active subjunctive in Herodotus (3. 119 
merounkores éwor, 4. 66) and five in Xenophon 
(Cyrop. 3. 3.50 joxykdtes Gor, Cyneg. 6. 18 
éadwxus 7), 6. 19 zpoeAndviar dor, dennaptnKos 
ny 6. 24 9 éadwxdis). 

In the orators one appears in Lycurgus 116 
(eiAndores Gor), one in Pseudo-Demades 
( mapynxoAovOynkds), three in Demosthenes 
(19. 2 dedwxdres Gow), 19. 16 BeBonOyxas 7, 
25, 71 7ducnxas 7), and two in Plato, Gorg. 
481 A ijpraxas 7, ndicyKds 7). 

Practically the same remarks apply to 
the perfect optative active as to the perfect 
subjunctive. There are very few examples 
in the extant Greek literature ending in 
-xot. The first occurs in Hdt. 1. 86 droBe- 
Byxou, the second in 1. 119 BeBpwxor and the 
third in 3.75 zeroujxo. Cp. 6. 49 emoun- 
cov. After my manuscript went to the 
printer 1 found another (Pausanias 2. 3. 11 
jpaptyko). But this paper has to do with 
the classical literature, and takes no account 
of the writers of the later period. Even 
here I have met with but one example in 
many thousand pages. The first and last 
of these are the very verbs which barely 
emerge in literature in the subjunctive 
perfect. For a discussion of the subject 
see pp. 349, 350. Next to rérovOa there is no 
verb that appears so often in periphrastic 
form as zreroinxa, and just as zerovOus etn 
glided into rerdvOo1,> 80 reromxis ety could, 
under pressure, yield zeroujxo. In Xen. 
An. 5. 7. 26 we read éuzerrdxo..t But 

3 See p. 349 b. 
4 But dumemrwxds etm in Plato, Rep. 569 c. 
AA 
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éumreérroxa, like réxovOa, was felt as a present, 
as is shown by abundant examples, not only 
in Xenophon (who has a predilection for 
perfects and pluperfects— see the Cyro- 
paedia passim), but in other authors as well, 
The same may be said of the verb which 
serves asan active of éuzimrw, which appears 
in Thuc. 2. 48. 2 in the perfect optative : 
CX€xOn ix’ airav ds of MeAorovvyjo.on pappaxa 
éoBeBrAjxou és ra ppeara. Cp. 2. 54. 5 
éoBeBAnkorov S€ tov MeAorovvycir, 2. 81. 1 
aig Oopevor xara Te yiv Todd otpatiay éo BeBAy- 
xviav, 4. 1. 3 éveBeBAnjxeoay apa és THY ‘Pryyivev 
ot Aoxpol wavorparia, 4. 24. 3 éoeBeBArKerav 
mavonyel. Only one other example is found 
in Thucydides, and this one requires only a 
passing notice (8. 108. 1 zemoujxor). Xeno- 
phon has dzoorepotn followed by é&yraryxor in 
Mem. 1.7.5 and dzoxexwpyxo in Hell. 3. 5. 
23 (preceded, however, by rereAeutynxws €iy). 
This optative is simply equivalent to ofyocro. 
Cp. Cyrop. 2. 3.16 zpovxexwpyxe. Soin the 
modern literary language this tense is occa- 
sionally found in the participle (eis tpoxexw- 
pyxviav dpav). Yet the perfect active participle 
is not regarded by the grammarians as a 
regular Modern Greek form. The solitary 
remaining example in prose is Lysias 23. 3 
édAnKo. A comparison with Dem. 40. 34 is 
instructive : dikyv dé e£ovAns SPAnKoS TavTHV 
ovK avTos OdAnKevar dyoiv. This verb in the 
perfect stands on the border land of the 
present, and the orator does uot hesitate to 
use the perfect form of the optative any 
more than he would have hesitated to use 
merooin (Ar. Ach. 940), or weroiOys (Vv. 
344), Cp. Ar. Av. 1457 drws dv dpAjxy. 
An instrument of marvellous flexibility, the 
Greek language responds to all demands 
made upon it. ‘Mobile et variée a l’infini, 
tout en restant la méme, cette langue fait, 
par son apparente indiscipline, le désespoir 
des grammairiens rigides et les délices des 
esprits qui savent la goiter.’ ! 

In poetry there are no perfect optatives 
ending in -xo. Of other endings there are 
only three in prose (excluding AcAjyGou and 
mwerovOo. already discussed) and one in 
poetry: xaradedoiroe (Xen. Hell. 3. 2. 8), 
mpoeAnarboins (Cyrap. 2. 4. 17), wepreAndvdor 
(Hdt. 3. 140), éxreevyoiny (Soph. 0.7. 840). 

The perfect optative, middle and passive, 
was not used by the Greeks. ‘True, there is 
one example in all the grammars (dé.c- 
BeBAjoGe) ; but as this is the only example 
in Greek literature and occurs in that un- 
rhetorical orator Andocides (2. 24), I am 
inclined to think it should not be cited at 
all. When other writers desire to employ 

1 H. Weil in Journal des Savants, May 1901. 
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the tense, they use the periphrastic form; 
Xen. An, 7. 6. 44 daPeBAnuevos cin, Plato 
Phaedr, 2554 éav diaBeBAnpevos 7. Present 
optatives in perfect form occur as early as 
Homer (Q 745 peuvnnv), and are found in 
all departments of the literature. Cp. xexru- 
peOa (Eur. Heracl. 282), xexAxuea (Ar. Lys. 
253), weuvpro (Plut. 991), weurvpote (Andoc. 
1. 41), reOvatev (Xen. Ayesil. 7. 5), KEKTHTO 
(9.7); but reOvnxdres elev (Thue. 2. 6. 3), 
and reOvews ein (Hat. 4. 14). 

Even the periphrastic forms of the opta- 
tive are very rare in the earlier language, 
and are frequent only in Plato, Xenophon, 
and Demosthenes. There is only one 
example in Thucydides (1. 67 AeAvKéres elev), 
Herodotus shows examples in two passages 
of the ‘active’ and ‘ passive’ verbs already 
discussed (1. 44 zremovOas ein, 3. 119 zezov- 
Gores einoav .... ot €€ wemounxdres Ewor Taira 

.. €ly Tadta werounKds) and two of other 
verbs (3. 64 drodwAexas ein, 7. 214 cdpsdAnkds 
ein). In the orators there are very few 
examples: one in Andocides (1. 63 zezounkis 
dé ovx «inv, where the insertion of d€ ov 
indicates that the participle is substantival), 
two in Lysias (1. 1 «tyre routra werovbores, 
12. 81 ri yap dv waOovres Sixny thy agiav 
cinoav tov e€pywv dedwxdtes = werovbdres), 
Isocrates four (12. 30 etny eipynxes, 14. 6 ety 
cup. BeBnkds = yeyoves, 17. 11 dedwxas ei, 21.3 
metovOas «in), Isaeus two (6. 42 évyvoxdres 
elev, 8. 23 ein xatadcAoureis), Aeschines one (2. 
155 ein diqpapryxws). In the Demosthenean 
corpus there are fifteen examples, mostly 
with verbs already cited : 18. 22 KkexwdAvkas 
einv, 19. 32 ovpBeBnxis av etyv, 19. 71 
merouxores einre, 19. 134 Sedwxdres «lev, 
20. 82 ein zerovOas (followed by ddaipebety),’ 
21.196 «ins dv ecipyxws (followed by « 
dvvato), 23. 86 adv eipykas etn, 24 etns rerovOas 
(preceded by dotns dixnv), 30. 2 cidndas ein, 
30. 11 elev otk eibis Sedwxdres, 34.49 «in 
cipnxws, 35. 31 drodwddr ein, 35. 36 deda- 
vekas ein, and drodwAds ein, 47. 38 ey 
yeyapynkos, 39. 15 €in eyyeypadus, 48. 19 
drodedwxos €in, 52. 8 exdednunxws etn, 52. 19 
rereXevTnxas in, and xatadeArouras in, 


2 Cp. 20. 183 dewdrar’ bv merovOds 5 XaBplas 
gavein, where the aorist optative of palver@at shows 
clearly that the participle is not felt altogether as a 
part of a compound tense ; Isoc. 12. 149 rabrdv euol 
gaveiev av merovOdres, 12. 172 pavelny ky mepl tar 
abtav TovTwy yeypapaws, 12. 209 pavetev moAAGy edpn- 
parwv Kat pabyral Kal ddoKadra yeyovdtes. Cp. the 
Italian ‘rvimase ferito in una gamba,’ ‘la questione 
va studiata,’ ‘veniva cantato dal popolo.’ Cp. also 
Xen. Cyrop. 1. 6. 22 ekernaeyuévos bv mpooérs Kal 
aAalov patvoro. 

3 Sonnenschein’s paradigm on p. 66 is as follows: 
AéAoura -w -ns -n, -oume -o1s -ot. True, we fin 
KaradeAoimoev once (Xen. Hell, 3. 2. 8) in oratio 
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53. 18 drexrovws ein, 57. 44 werovOas «inv, 
59. 69 dzoAwAeKas ein, Prooimion 24 eipyxws 
ety. 

Plato has just as many examples as 
Demosthenes, but ten of these are with 
yeyovos and meduxds, and many of the 
remainder are from verbs that have con- 
stantly recurred in the examples already 
cited: Phaedo 109c and Rep. 493c éwpaxas 
em, Tim. 68D jyvonkas av ein, Meno 85D 
eiAndos «in, Menex. 140B aroredevyas ein, 
Hipp. Min. 364 zerounxis ein, Phaedr. 
262D éxuremveukores Gv Hiv elev, 263B av ein 
xaravevonxus, Gorg. 522 BeBonOyxas «in, 
Rep. 569¢ av éumerrwxaos cin, Crito 1204 
rapaBeBnxos ein, Leg. 658D av vevixnKas 
cin, 698D droredevyws ein, 896C eipyxdres av 
epev, Epist. Z, 339B éridedwxas ein. Xeno- 
phon has only half as many examples as 
Plato and Demosthenes: Cyrop. 1. 6. 22 
2 ‘ ¥ bd 1 l 6 96 > 4 > 
eénrraTnKas €lyns av, - 2 4 YOKYNKOTES €LeV, 
3. 3. 50 pewedrernkores elev, Hell. 1. 4, 2. 
mempayores elev, 1. 5. 2. wemounkas etn, 4. 3. 1. 
mertwoxotes elev, 6. 5. 52. rapeAndvfores 
dev, An. 5. 6.35 érendixws ein, 6. 6. 25 
meronkws ein, De re equestr. 7. 4 dvaBeBnxas 
dv cin, 7. 5 ay diaBeByxas «in, Rep. Lac. 2.3 
OKNKOS «in. 

The periphrastic perfect optative passive 
is not so common as might be supposed. 
Barring such forms as _ KexAnpevos «iy 
(¢ 244), there is only one example in 
Homer (rereAcopévov ein, o 536 and p 163). 
The lyric poets do not know the form. The 
same may be said of the tragic poets, with 
the exception of Euripides.2 Aristophanes 
has just one example: Plut. 680 « ov 
Tomavov én Tt katadeAeyupevov, where both 
the word and the interposition of ri indicate 
that the participle is adjectival. Cp. Soph. 
Ai. 740. 

Of the historians Xenophon is the only 
one in which the form is often found. 
Herodotus shows nine examples, Thucydides 
two, one of which is active in meaning 
obliqua. So nearly all the other perfect optatives 
active that appear in the extant literature are found 
in this construction ; but the usual change is to the 
periphrastic form, Considering the vast number of 
perfect indicatives (and infinitives), the absence of 
the perfect optative active appears all the more 
remarkable, since it had the same opportunity to 
develop, when once started, as the future optative, 
which, though a mere mechanical addition to fill 
out the scheme (like Sonnenschein’s AeAolwoiu), grew 
apace (after Pindar) until it flourished in Plato, in 
the orators, and particularly in Xenophon. Perhaps 
the perfect optative was felt to be too cumbrous. 

1 But étnrarhxo: in Mem. 1. 7. 5, see above. 

* Of the active no tragic poet shows a single ex- 
ample. In Soph. Phil. 550 editors read elev ovy- 
vevavoroAnndres, but all the manuscripts have oi 
vevavoroAnkdres. 
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(8. 51. 1 wervopevos cin, 6. 11. 4 éxwerdn- 
yeevot elev). Xenophon has about forty 
examples ; Plato about twenty-five. 

In the orators there are very few 
instances of the perfect optative middle and 
passive, even including Demosthenes. 
Andocides has two (1. 39 elev repixexoupevor, 
1.41 dedoypevov jyiv ein), Lysias seven, 
Isocrates three, Isaeus three, Demosthenes 
seven. 

But the strictures I have made on our 
manuals with reference to the perfect sub- 
junctive and optative apply with still greater 
force to the imperative. Of a score of 
grammars I have examined, Kriiger and 
Goodell alone bracket, or omit, the perfect 
imperative active, the only grammarians 
that are careful enough to _ indicate 
(in the paradigm) to the learner that this 
form is not in use. That the passive is 
employed by many writers is well known. 
But even this form is rare except in Plato 
(Laws aud Republic). Even the inevitable 
cipnoOw of Herodotus and the orators is not 
so frequent as we might fancy from its 
appearance in speeches that are usually 
read in the class-room; and few verbs 
besides <cipyoOw are found in the perfect 
imperative from Antiphon to Demosthenes.’ 
Plato, on the other hand, who uses more 
imperatives in the third person than all the 
other prose writers combined (hundreds in 
the Zaws alone), naturally makes use of a 
goodly number of perfects, and we are not 
surprised to find apodoyycbw, reroAuncbw, 
arepyac0w, rerracbw, damodedoyicbw, dvo- 
pacbw, deddc8u, AerexXOu, TEPATIw, Hpwryjcbw, 
Kexpnopwdync0w, eridede(yOw, merepavOw, ye- 
ypadhbw, nryzdocOw, d5ddxOw, vevopobernobu, 
wpicbw, eériretpapbw, rerojcbw, Kexapiobu, 
reraicOw, ciotidchw, avaBeBAnobu, TeTAxGw. 
But very rarely in the poets, as Ar. Vesp. 
1191 zerepacOw, Theogn. 681 yvixdw. The 
meaning is unmistakable. The action be- 
longs to the same sphere as the future 
perfect passive; one is a statement, the 
other a command. When Ajax says ra 8’ 
GAXa tevyn Koiv’ euoi reOderar (Soph. Ad. 
577), he is simply making a’ declara- 
tion; if he had used the perfect im- 
perative, he would have issued an order ; 
but in both cases it is the voice of 
doom. When Glaukon says paotiywoerat, 
otpeBrwoerar, Sedycera, exxavOyoerat..... 
dvacxwdvAevbyoera. (Plato Rep. 3618), 
there is no possibility of misdoubting the 

meaning he desires to put in dedjyoerar—é 
dikatos is to be kept in prison.* Similarly 
3 Except, of course, d¢5¢0@w in the spurious vduo.. 
4 Cp. de8éc0w supra. 
AA 2 
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when Hephaestus says dvecravpocw 
(Lucian Prom. 186) Prometheus is to be 
left on the stake. Cp. the Platonic ques- 
tion ‘eipyoera ;’ to which the interlocutor 
replies eipyjoOw : and Isocrates 7. 76 eipyoerat 
yap tadnfes. 

Next to Plato, Herodotus has the greatest 
number of perfect imperatives, but they are 
all with the verb to say, except one (8. 8 
droded€xOw): 1.92; 2. 34; 2.76; 3.113; 
4.15; 4.45; 4. 127 (all eipjoOw): 2. 125; 
3. 81 (AeA€éyOw). Xenophon comes next 
with five, four of which are in the tract on 
horsemanship (2.5 poorerdyOw, 6.9 Sedt- 
SaxOw, 10. 17 yeypddOw, 12. 14 yeypddbw) 
and a solitary eipyofo in Mem. 4. 2. 19. 
Thucydides shows three examples (1. 71. 4 
cépicOw, 1.129. 3 cexwdvobu, 5.91. 1 adeiobw). 
In the orators the form is very rare, and 
even so always cipyobw (Lys. 24. 4, Isoc. 
4. 14, Isae. 5. 12, Aeschin. 3. 24), except 
de008w (Dem. 20. 149) and évetoOw, Aeschin, 
1.162. Presents in the perfect form are, 
of course, frequent: A 189 dvox6w, pw 51 
dvndbw, Soph. El. 362 xeioOw. The second 
person of the perfect passive and middle 


imperative is very rare (Dem. 24. 64 réravao, 
Ar. Thesm. 1208 X€dvao), except the virtual 
presents (Ar. Ach. 985 xardxeoo, Soph, 
Phil. 84 xéxdyoo). In Y¥ 377 I take dedego 
to be an aorist. Cp. defo in T 10, AcAabérbw 
in IT 200 ; but rerpadéw M 273. 

By the time our next grammar makes its 
appearance scholars will be ready to give 
up the old familiar mythical forms ; and 
they will rest content to see the rare forma- 
tions relegated to a foot-note, transferred 
from the conspicuous paradigm to the 
bottom of the page. Kaegi’s contributions 
‘zur Verminderung des Lernstoffes’ have 
been a boon to beginners; and I cannot 
refrain, in concluding this paper, from refer- 
ring to Professor Lanman’s story of the boy 
whose soul had been tried in his endeavour 
to master the paradigm of the verb in a 
grammar of the old type, in which, in the 
blank space beneath the forbidding Furure 
SuBsuNCTIVE, was printed the word ‘omitted, 
beneath which again, the duly grateful 
learner had written: ‘Omitted. Thank 
God !’ 

J. E. Harry. 


ON THE TUNICA RETIARIT. 


(Juvenat II. 143 f.; VIII. 199 ff; VI. Boptetan Fragment 9 ff.) 


In each of these three passages the tunica 
is mentioned in connexion with the retiarius. 
They are discussed by Mr. Housman in the 
Classical Review, xviii. 395 ff. He there 
draws attention to the fact that (as far as is 
known) in only one other passage of Latin 
literature, Suet. Calig. 30, is the retiarius 
described as wearing the tunica, while in the 
monuments (of which, however, there are 
few) he usually has no twnica but only a 
subligaculum or waist-cloth. . The tunica, 
Mr. Housman thinks, is mentioned for a 
special reason : its presence importing to the 
popular opinion the moral degradation of 
the wearer. Though it may be granted that 
persons of scandalous or broken character 
may often have adopted the degraded calling 
of the gladiator, either like Gracchus, appa- 
rently for choice, or, like the rival of Pro- 
pertius, because they had no choice in the 
matter (Prop. iv. 8. 25 qui dabit immundae 
uenalia fata saginae, | uincet ubi erasas 
barba pudenda genas), one may well ask 
why the wearing of a tunica by a gladiator, 
the bare statement that he is twnicatus, 


should be sufficient in itself to convey the 
imputation of a vile effeminacy. Effeminacy 
might be suggested by an abnormally long 
tunica (Plaut. Poen. 1303, Hor. Sat. i. 2. 25, 
Cic. II. Verr. v. §§ 31 and 86): it might be 
suggested by a sleeved tunica (Cic. Cat. ii. 
§ 22, Verg. Aen. ix. 616, Gell. vi. (vii.) 12 
Lamprid. Heliogab. 26): but, to say nothing 
of the fact that the tunica was the dress 
of young Romans when taking vigorous 
exercise in the Campus Martius (Cic. Cael. 
§ 11), when we remember that further it was 
the ordinary dress of the Roman citizen, the 
tunicatus populus (Tac. Dial. 7) or popellus 
(Hor. Epp. i. 7. 65: ep. Cie. Leg. Agr. ii. 
§ 94), and that a short tunica was worn by 
that virile class the centurions (Quintil. xi. 
3. 138), and that it was worn in general 
by slaves (Juv. i. 93), it is surely impossible 
to believe that the mere wearing of a tunica 
would suggest the imputation of lewdness. 
At any rate we know that such suspicion 
was usually conveyed in far other language. 
Take, for example, Phaedrus app. 8. 1 ff. 
magni Pompei miles uasti corporis | fracte 
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loquendo et ambulando molliter | famam 
cinaedi traxerat certissimam ; or take Seneca 
Epp. 52 § 12 impudicum et incessus ostendit 
et manus mota et unum interdum responsum 
et relatus ad caput digitus et flexus ocu- 
lorum. 

If then the wearing of the tunica by a 
yettarius did not indicate what Mr. Hous- 
man suggests, what did it indicate? Here 
it must be remarked that though existing 
monuments show the retiarius more often 
wearing the subligaculum than the tunica, 
they are few in number, and as a fact a 
retiarius tunicatus is depicted more than 
once, notably in the Albani mosaic ( Winckel- 
mann, Monumenti antichi inediti, Pl. 197), 
where the retiarius Kalendio with bare head 
wears a tunica, which just covers his middle 
and part of his left arm, and has a shoulder- 
guard. I am inclined to conjecture that the 
tunica was worn by: free Romans, when 
serving as reliarit, to distinguish them from 
the ordinary gladiators, who were slaves, 
prisoners, criminals, and such like, who 
fought nudi wearing only the subligaculum, 
which Martial calls a cheaper form of dress 
(Mart. xiv. 153). The many free Romans 
who fought as gladiators, either voluntarily 
(Tertull. ad nat. i. 18 gladius quot et quantos 
uiros uoluntarios! Suet. Calig. 27; Mau, 
Pompeii, E. Tr. pp. 224, 225; Dill, Roman 
Society, p. 242) or under compulsion of the 
emperor (Tac. A. xiv. 14; H. ii. 62 ; Suet. 
Nero 12), might naturally have elected to 
wear some distinctive dress. This explana- 
tion fits in very well with the evidence of 
the monuments, which show the retiarius 
more often dressed in the swbligaculum, 
since gladiators of free status were presum- 
ably less common than constrained profes- 
sionals. It also makes intelligible the 
passage of Suetonius, Calig. 30, which does 
not afford any support to Mr. Housman’s 
theory, and which he terms obscure. The 
words are: ‘retiarii tunicati quinque nu- 
mero gregatim dimicantes, sine certamine 
ullo totidem secutoribus succubuerant : cum 
occidi iuberentur, unus, resumpta fuscina, 
omnes uictores interemit. hanc, ut crude- 
lissimam caedem, et defleuit edicto, et eos, 
qui spectare sustinuissent, exsecratus est.’ 
Suetonius in this chapter is illustrating the 
saewitia of Caligula against all classes alike, 
senators, equites, and the mass of common 
people. Five retiarit, he says, who had 
been conquered by as many secutores, were 
on the point of being killed, when one of 
them recovered his trident and despatched 
all the five victors. Now why did Caligula 
protest against this as cruel butchery? Be- 
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cause he hated the free Romans, of whom 
he said ‘utinam populus Romanus unam 
ceruicem haberet !’ and so we learn that in 
outrage to Roman feeling he exposed masters 
to informations by their own slaves (Ioseph. 
Antig. xix. 1. 2). Because he would have 
preferred that the free Romans should be 
killed by the professionals. Because, as ‘was 
often the case with the emperors, his sym- 
pathies were with the worthless class who 
ministered to the public pleasures, the actors, 
circus-riders, and gladiators: it is said that 
of these he specially favoured the Thraeces 
(Suet. Calig. 55), and that he even appeared 
himself as a gladiator (Dio, lxix. 5). So 
understood the passage makes sense. ‘here 
is certainly nothing in it to suggest that 
Caligula deplored the survival of these 
retiarit as being immoral persons. That 
would have been rather a recommendation 
in his eyes. 

Now if we consider in this light the 
Bodleian fragment of vi. 9 ff. 


quid quod nec retia turpi 
innguntur tunicae, nec cella ponit eadem 
munimenta umeri pulsata arcaque tridentem 
qui nudus pugnare solet ? 


the words become intelligible. Zurpis tunica 
means what it ought to mean, the tunica 
worn by a person who is turpis. By turpis 
is meant a person of scandalous character or 
who followed a scandalous profession. The 
expression often occurs in connexion with 
infamis and infamia. Gladiators, as is well 
known, were infames (Lex Lulia municip. 
113; Tertull. de spect. 22; Daremberg and 
Saglio, iii. 1574 ; Roby, Roman Private Law, 
ii. 328): they were infames as being turpes 
on account of their calling: they belonged 
to that class of infames whose legal dis- 
abilities were due to their conduct (quos 
scelus aut uitae turpitudo inquinat, Cod. XII. 
1. 2): their vileness caused them to be 
classed with prodigals and spendthrifts, and 
as such for example they were excluded from 
the benefits of the edict de dolo malo 
(Dig. iv. 3. 11 non dabitur—luxurioso atque 
prodigo aut alias uili aduersus hominem 
uitae emendatioris) When Prudentius 
speaks of a gladiator as vile, he means that 
he is turpis in this sense (Prudent. peristeph. 
vi. 65 uilis gladiator ense duro | percussus 
cadit). The meaning then is that the 
ordinary retiarius, ‘qui nudus pugnare solet,’ 
does not put his arms—his net, shoulder- 
guard, and trident—in the same closet and 
chest with the tunica of the retiarius tunt- 
catus,a vile amateur gladiator ‘qui se ad 
gladium locat’ to use the words of Seneca 
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(Zp. 87 § 9), whose mode of life has 
rendered him legally infamous. This does 
not of course imply that the ordinary 
retiarius is not himself also twrpis, but by 
turpis tunica is meant the twnica of one who 
is twrpis, as distinguished from the tunica of 
those who are not. 

I may here remark that line 11 appears 
thus in the Bodleian manuscript corruptly : 


munimenta umeri pulsatamque arma tri- 
dentem. 


For this my emendation pulsata arcaque 
tridentem seems to me preferable to Mr. 
Housman’s pulsata hastamque tridentem. 
The error, I imagine, arose from transposi- 
tion: arcague became que arca, which gave 
rise to que arma. The arca in question I 
take to have been a chest for holding 
gladiators’ arms and dress. In the excava- 
tions of the barracks of the gladiators at 
Pompeii ‘in the same room with the daggers 
and the sword were the remains of two 
wooden chests containing cloth with gold 
thread: this may have been used in gladia- 
tors’ costumes’ (Mau, Pompeii, E. Tr. 
p. 163). I suggest that the gold thread 
belonged to embroidered tunicae. 

Turning to the passage ii. 143 ff. it 
now seems pretty obvious why Gracchus 
fights tunicatus. Gracchus was a noble, a 
senator, a member of the august priestly 
college of Salii, and as such we are told had 
carried the holy ancilia (ii. 125). But not 
content with the unnatural union described 
in 117 ff., which was an offence against 
morality, he increased the scandal of his 
immoral life by entering the arena as a 
retiarius, which was an offence against 
religion. And the tunica which he wore, 
as we shall see later, would appear to have 
been the official tunica of the Salii. The 
spectacle of a venerated functionary of 
Mars, the tutelary god of Rome, appearing 
in his sacred dress to exercise the most de- 
graded of callings may well have shocked 
Roman feeling. It is not necessary to 
insist, as Mr. Housman does, that, because 
effeminacy is the subject of the satire, 
Juvenal cannot have strayed from the sub- 
ject of effeminacy, but that by the cryptic 
word twnicatus here also he is suggesting it. 
Juvenal is often discursive (see notably 
xiv. 240 ff., C. R. ix. 348); and moreover 
there have always been persons sufficiently 
old-fashioned to regard flagrant offences 
against religion as worse even than those 
against morality : which is just what Juvenal 
is here saying. Gracchus begins with 








secret immorality and ends with shameless 
blasphemy. 

The chief difficulty centres round the in- 
terpretation of viii. 207: 


credamus tunicae, de faucibus aurea cum se 
porrigat et longo iactetur spira galero. 


Here the obscurity of the words very 
early gave rise to divergent views as to the 
meaning, which may be seen from the con- 
fused and contradictory notes of the Scholia 
Pithoeana. The tunica has been taken to 
mean an ordinary tunica ; and to mean the 
tunica of the Salii. The spira has been 
understood as a cord by which the retiarius 
recovered his net when thrown ; and as the 
strings of the cap of the Salii, The galerus 
has been interpreted to be the shoulder- 
guard worn on the left shoulder of the 
retiartus (see G. Garruci, Bullettino Archeo- 
logico Napolitano, N. 8. 102-104); and to 
be the cap worn by the Salii. 

The balance of modern opinion inclines 
to the former of these alternatives in each 
case: so Friedliinder, Mayor, H. Meier, De 
gladiatura Romana, 1881, p. 31 ff.; and so 
I understood the words in my published 
translation: ‘there is no mistaking his 
doublet, when the golden cord dangles from 
his neck and flutters from the long guard.’ 
This interpretation of spira rests upon the 
scholium on 208, ‘huiusmodi aliquid, quo 
citius sparsum funem uel iactatam retiam 
colligat:’ the spira then is the cord (of 
gold, aurea, because Gracchus was a noble) 
employed to draw in the net when thrown, 
and fastened to the net at one end, and, as 
would appear from this passage, to the 
galerus at the other. The interpretation of 
galerus rests on the scholium on the same 
line, where, as an alternative explanation, 
is given this ‘galerus est umero inpositus 
gladiatoris.’ 

Now, though spira may mean a cord 
(Festus, p. 330 M. spira—funis nauticus in 
orbem conuolutus), there is no corroborative 
evidence that it was applied to this particular 
kind of cord ; there is no evidence that such 
cords could be of gold; no monument, as 
far as I know, shows the net of the retiarius 
attached by a cord ; and in no other passage 
in Latin is galerus used for the shoulder- 
guard (called munimenta wmeri in the 
Bodleian fragment, line 11) which was 
worn by retiarii on the left shoulder 
(Daremberg, p. 1586). It can hardly, then, 
be maintained that this interpretation is 
certain. 

An alternative and quite different idea 
appears in the scholia on 207, ‘de faucibus] 
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alii qua Salii utuntur in sacris in modum 
organi utrimque decrescentibus uirgulis pur- 
pureis ;” and on 208, ‘pilleo quem habent 
retiarii.’ The view here suggested was 
adopted by many of the older commentators, 
and is accepted by Forcellini under galerus 
and spira. 

Following this hint it seems natural 
to suppose that the Gracchus of Satire ii. 
and Satire viii. are the same _ person, 
since it is Juvenal’s manner to indicate 
the same person by the same name 
(Friedlinder, Introd. p. 100). If then he 
is the same person, we find him again in 
Satire viii. appearing in the arena in his 
Salian tunic: a tunic he wears as being no 
common gladiator but a noble: a Salian 
tunic as belonging to the college. The 
meaning then is ‘there is no mistaking his 
tunic, for it puffs with its gold embroidery 
from his neck, and the string dangles from 
his peaked cap.’ By aurea tunica is meant 
the twnica picta, the purple tunic with gold 
stripes (Dion. Hal. iii. 61 yurdva re roppupodv 
xpvodonpov), which was worn by the Salii 
(Liv. i. 20. 4, Salios item duodecim Marti 
Gradivo legit tunicaeque pictae insigne dedit. 
Dion. Hal. ii. 70, of the Salii yirdvas 
Marquardt, Staats». iii. 432), A 


, 
TouKiAovs. 


satisfactory meaning is now found for 


galerus, which should mean a cap in shape 
resembling the pilleus (Corp. gloss. Lat. iv. 
240, galerum pylleum pastoralem de iunco 
factum ; iv. 586, galerus calamaucus) ; and 
is used specially of the priestly cap, made 
of skin, worn amongst others by the Salii 
(Dict. A. i. 898; Daremberg, p. 1168), 
which was termed sometimes by synecdoche 
apex, and sometimes pilleus (Minuc. Felix, 
Oct. 24. 3, Salii [alii MSS.; see Warde 
Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 47] incedunt 
pileati). 

The galerus, which is often represented in 
the monuments, was high (‘assez élevé,’ 
Daremberg, p. 1168), which I take to be 
what Juvenal means by longo. It was 
furnished with straps or strings, which in 
the well-known coin of the Licinii (Roscher, 
p. 1546; Dict. A. ii. 590) hang down. 
These were used to tie it round the chin ; 
and were called offendices, which Festus 
(p. 205) defines as ‘nodos, quibus apex 
retineatur, et remittatur,’ or ‘ coriola, quae 
sint in loris apicis, quibus apex retineatur 
et remittatur.’ These strings, the nodi of 
Festus, appear to be designated by spira: 
thus we find spira defined by the word nodus 
more than once in the Corp. gloss. Lat. IV. 
174, 393, V. 393: and the word nodus is 
used of these strings in a glossary, Léwe, 
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Prodr. Corp. gloss. p. 16, ‘nodus quo apex 
flaminum retinetur et premitur.’ 

The conclusion seems to be inevitable ; 
spira and galerus thus, and thus only, have a 
meaning that can be supported. The reason 
why Gracchus as a retiarius wore his 
galerus has probably been rightly conject- 
ured to be that as one of the Salii he was 
not allowed to appear in public without it: 
this was at any rate the rule as regards the 
flamen Dialis (Gell. x. 15-16, sine apice sub 
diuo esse licitum non est. Val. Max. i. 1. 4). 

The difficulty as to the meaning of 
credamus tunicae, etc., raised by Mr. Hous- 
man thus seems to disappear. What (he 
asks) are the spectators bidden to believe ? 
that the gladiator is Gracchus? but they 
know it already by his upturned face. If 
they are not convinced by this, nothing will 
convince them, not his ‘unica and so forth. 
And he concludes that what the tunica 
compels us to believe, and what so direly 
humiliates the secutor at encountering 
Gracchus, is that the tunica suggests that 
his life is indescribable. 

This seems to me to miss Juvenal’s mean- 
ing, which is as follows. Not only on the 
stage but among gladiators you find our 
city disgraced (illic dedecus urbis habes, 
199) by a noble Gracchus, who, regardless 
of shame, fights not with honest arms, but 
as a retiarius, his face uncovered by a 
helmet ; and so discloses his features to the 
spectators as he casts his net and flies, 
But though we might doubt the evidence of 
our eyes as to his face, we must believe the 
evidence of his Salian tunica (credamus 
tunicae), which puts beyond doubt the 
affront he offers to religion. The ‘ dedecus 
urbis’ consists in the noble Salius demean- 
ing himself to fight as a gladiator, and not 
even as an ordinary gladiator, but as a 
retiarius, in whose case there could be no 
concealment of identity. 


Ergo ignominiam grauiorem pertulit omni 
uulnere cum Graccho iussus pugnare secutor. 


Therefore (continues Juvenal) the degra- 
dation (ignominiam—by his profession he 
was infamis) incurred by the secutor through 
his following the profession of a gladiator 
is as nothing compared with the degrada- 
tion he incurs by being pitted against this 
vile lord, this unskilled pretender to the 
gladiator’s art, who is no adversary worthy 
of his steel. Senec. Dial. i. 3. 4, igno- 
miniam iudicat gladiator cum _ inferiore 
componi et scit eum sine gloria uinci, qui 
sine periculo uincitur. 


S. G. Owen. 














i. 613. 
hirtaeque comae (Ttogae) neglectaque mensa. 
togae is the reading of Cm and of editors. 
Retaining mensa it is no doubt to be pre- 
ferred to the comae of S. But Silius is 
thinking of ‘ barbati illi ueteres Romani’ ; 
and he wrote, I believe, 
hirtaeque comae neglectaque menta. 
iii, 328-329. 
mirus amor populo: cum pigra incanuit 
aetas 
imbellis iam dudum annos_praeuertere 
tsaxot. 
For amor in 328 read mos, and in 329 for 
saxo (= faxo) read fas est ( = fas é). 
v. 101-104. 
Talia Coruinus, primoresque addere passim 
orantum uerba et Tdiuisus quisque timoriT 
nunc superos, ne Flaminio, nunc deinde 
precari 
Flaminium, ne caelicolis contendere perstet. 
In 102 the words diuisus quisque timori 
are clearly and obviously corrupt. The two 
lines that follow, however, give a fair clue 
to the idea which the corruption must con- 
ceal. The ‘chiefs’ are afraid of the demean- 
our both of the gods and of Flaminius. 
Following this clue, I would suggest that 
the corruption in the text is due to a con- 
fusion of contractions, and that Silius wrote 
diui sunt uirque timori. 
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SOME EMENDATIONS OF SILIUS ITALICUS. 


I imagine that diui sunt, written diui 3, 
was mistaken for diwisus written diuis’, 
uirque might easily pass into wisque, and the 
correction to guisgue would then be inevit- 
able. (I note from Statius, Achill. ii. 123, 
an interesting example of confusion due to 
the use of & for sunt: tristes turbare Pw 
triste suntur bare E.) 


v. 619. 


antiquum expauere diem. 


What they were alarmed at was the sud- 
den near proximity of the upper to the 
lower world. Read 


contiguum expauere diem. 

The confusion (beginning with loss of 
initial letter) was perhaps assisted by such 
Biblical associations as antiqui dies, antiquus 
dierum. 


vi. 459. 
ad solitam sedem et uestigia nota uocabant. 


They led him to his accustomed consular 
seat. 


To describe this as westigia nota is a very 
queer piece of diction. westigia must, I 
think, have been caused by the presence of 
the same word in the same part of the line 
at 438 and 458. I would replace it here by 
Jastigia—the consular dais. 


H. W. Garrop. 


YEWS AND SUICIDE. 


As Mr. Garrod has called attention to 
Silius iii. 329, I should like to say a word 
for Ruperti’s correction. If, as we may 
well contend, saxo is a scarcely possible con- 
densation for the ‘horribilis de.saxo iactu 
deorsum’ of Lucret. iii. 1016, then much the 
most probable emendation, whether we 
retain the amor of the MSS. in 328 or accept 
Mr. Garrod’s attractive mos, is the change 
of a single letter to taxo. Only this must 
not be understood, as in xiii. 210 ‘letum 
triste ferens auras secat Itala taxus’, but 
referred to the deadly yew leaves with which 
the aged and desperate Catuuolcus poisoned 
himself after the defeat of Ambiorix. 
‘Catuuoleus—aetate iam confectus cum 





laborem belli aut fugae ferre non posset’ 
(=imbelles annos here) ‘omnibus precibus 
detestatus Ambiorigem qui eius consilii 
auctor fuisset taxo, cuius magna in Gallia 
Germaniaque copia est, se exanimauit.’ 
Caesar B.G. vi. 31. 5, 

Here, it is true, we are dealing with 
Cantabri. But the yew of Spain was the 
most deadly of all; Pliny H.N. xvi. § 50 
‘mas noxio fructu. letale quippe bacis in 
Hispania praecipue est ; uasa etiam uiatoria 
ex ea uinis in Gallia facta mortifera fuisse 
compertum est.’ 

An occurrence chronicled in the daily 
papers affords an interesting parallel. I 
quote from the Globe of August 17, 1905. 
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Suroipe Witnh Yew Tree LEAVES. 


William King, a Northampton butcher, 
has committed suicide in an extraordinary 
manner. His mind having become deranged, 
he was admitted to St. Andrew’s Hospital 
Asylum. Here in the course of walks with 
other patients and warders, he, unseen, took 
leaves from yew trees, ate them quickly and 
died. It was explained at the inquest that 
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in consequence of an imbecile some years 
ago having accidentally eaten yew leaves, 
the yew trees were removed from the part 
of the ground where dangerous patients 
walk, The medical superintendent now 
promised to have all the yew trees removed 
from the grounds. 


J. P. PosteGate. 


REVIEWS. 
HENNINGS’S ODYSSEY. 


Homers Odyssee. Ein kritischer Kommentar. 
Von Prof. Dr. P. D. Cu. HENnNines. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 
1903. Pp. vii+603. M. 12. 


Tuis is a book which it is difficult to do 
justice to: 603 closely printed pages, no 
index, and a paper wrapper which breaks 
when the first page is cut. The ‘critical 
commentary ’ is in other words a collection 
of the opinions of the author’s countrymen 
upon the genuineness of the text of the 
Odyssey. The work is done with diligence 
and minuteness, and those who desire 
information about this particular province 
of the human intellect will find it ready 
to their hand. The work is done, and may 
it never be done again. The persuasion is 
growing in English-speaking countries and 
in France that ‘criticism’ has had its say. 
I do not mean the comparison of the 
Homeric poems with any external standard 
which may exist, with language, so far as it 
extends back, with monuments, works of art, 
natural features of the globe ; but the detec- 
tion of discontinuity and heterogeneity in the 
poems by means of the aesthetic and logical 
impression excited in the reader. It is not 
true that such a method has no founda- 
tion at all: it was the method followed by 
the Alexandrians, as far as we can tell; 
and it presupposes a belief on their part 
that the poems were not entirely as they 
had left their author’s hand. The case 
is analogous to that of the additions made 
by actors to tragedy ; this tradition is pre- 
served to some considerable extent in the 
Euripidean scholia and cannot be overset ; it 
was naturally far more verifiable. Further 
Iam inclined to believe—though my opinion 
is still unfixed—that the omissions of lines 
in the MSS. of the Odyssey are frequent 
i comparison to those in the Jliad. The 


method, however, though it may possess a 
general foundation, meets obvious difficulties 
when it is applied in particular. So much 
depends on the operator. The Alexandrians 
had little historical sense, and later scholars, 
such as Plutarch, had none. Their taste and 
standard of propriety was that of their 
own time. But their operations were 
restricted, their ambitions modest, and the 
damage they did negligeable. The modern 
critic worse equipped than they—for it is a 
commonplace that the professor is the last 
man to comprehend the literature upon 
which he operates—,and with a congenital 
belief in the corruption of antiquity, wields 
his weapon in a different spirit. Were they 
united, the ancient world were gone ; but like 
the Sparti, happily they rend each other and 
the texts evade intact. I opened Book 8, so 
interesting and well-filled, thinking to 
combat some of these atheteses where they 
are most dangerous: but the professor’s own 
statement disarms me—‘In 6 von 586 
Versen, so viel ich sehe, nur 58 unbeanstandet 
geblieben sind’ (p.230). What a quaint 
nucleus, the Phaeacians in a nutshell ! 
Surely if these methods are to continue, 
Philology is a disciplina esaurita and our new 
Universities are right to insist on feeding 
their charges on the strong meat of English 
and Elementary Botany in preference. Let 
us hope that it is not the case, and that the 
‘German period’ has come to a head in this 
book and will burst. The sounder and truly 
fruitful method may be seen in Victor 
Bérard’s delightful book on the Odyssey, 
which, though one may not accept its 
general thesis and may object to particular 
statements and even to some concessions to 
to the enemy, has shewn us the Phaeacians 
(literally) in their habit as they lived. 


T. W. ALLEN. 
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The Medea of Euripides. Edited by Mortt- 
MER Lamson Ear ze, Professor of Classical 
Philology at Columbia University. New 
York : American Book Company, 1904. 
Pp. 300. $ 1.25. 


Tuer researches of a well-read scholar in a 
well-wrought field cannot fail to be inter- 
esting and instructive to those who are 
acquainted with the ground. Both lovers 
of antiquity and lovers of novelty will find 
food for their taste in this edition of the 
Medea, bearing the name, familiar to our 
readers, of Professor Earle. 

To a book of this kind, in which hundreds 
of often-mooted questions are reconsidered 
by a competent judgment, a reviewer can do 
little service by the desultory record of a 
few assents or disagreements. One seeks 
rather some general suggestion for improv- 
ing, if it may be, the manner in which the 
results are presented. And frankly, there 
is a point in which Prof. Earle’s method 
seems open to objection, there is a change 
of practice which one would gladly persuade 
him to make in future works or in a revision 
of this. Itisin the treatment of conjectural 
readings. 

In the Medea there are not a few places 
where, the tradition being either ambiguous 
or, if consistent, clearly unscceptable, pro- 
visional corrections are established by com- 
mon consent. But, beyond these, upon a 
text so incessantly edited, there has been 
piled an ever-growing heap of the species 
Jortasse, suggestions often instructive in them- 
selves, but without necessity, without proof, 
not entitled and scarcely pretending to 
acceptance as if from the hand of the author. 
The way in which these are handled in this 
volume seems inconvenient, and injurious 
to its utility. The plan adopted is the 
defensible and not uncommon plan of rele- 
gating all textual! questions to an appendix. 
It is followed here with uncommon thorough- 
ness ; for, asa rule, neither text nor footnote 
marks a departure from the tradition in any 
way, not even by a reference to the appendix. 
Now this may or may not be a good plan in 
itself; but surely, if it be adopted, the 
appendix and nowhere else is the place for 
the whole class of conjectures /fortasse. 
Surely it is not convenient to make in the 
text, and assume in the commentary, with- 
out any warning except a separate and 
remote document, changes which, whether 
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right or wrong, are neither necessary nor 
provable nor established. But here both 
text and footnotes abound in such changes, 
with the result that a student, who would 
use the book safely and comfortably, must 
begin by transferring much of the appendix 
to the main body, by inserting critical marks 
and a select apparatus with his own hand, 
Otherwise, unless he happens to know the 
play and the variants by heart, he will be at 
sea. He cannot tell whether what he reads 
is the tradition of twenty centuries, or an 
untested surmise, a shot from the quiver 
of Kuip or Kvicala, or Prof. Earle, or per- 
haps myself. Let us take a few examples. 


547 3 8 és ydpous por Baowixods dveiduras 
’ ad / a . 4 , 
év THe OeiEw TpOTa pev Todds yeyus, 
” , > \ , , 
éreita TwpPpwv, €ita Tol peyas didos 
KQl TaLol TOLL TOLTLY, 


says Jason according to the text and also the 
footnote. Whocould reasonably suspect that 
every Medea in the world, except this, pre- 
sents mal trois éuoicw, a not immaterial 
difference? The change may be desirable, 
but surely it is and always must be a 
fortasse. To what kind of reader or student 
—this is the question which I would respect- 
fully press—can it be advantageous or useful 
to read cotow, without instantly, or rather 
previously, weighing its merits against 
énoiow 4 And if to none, why should we be 
left to seek €uotow in a distant page? 
Then at 560 the text gives 


ylyvaokwv Ort 
, n * a 
mévnta hevyer<v> mas Tis éxrodwy prrcl, 


and the note takes the reading for granted. 
That devyew is a substitute for gevyet, this 
and no more is indicated by the critical 
mark ; and the reader upon this representa- 
tion would naturally accept it as obvious 
and necessary. Should it be left to the 
chance of his going, undirected, to the 
appendix, whether he shall discover that 
everyone, except the editor, has been 
content to read, with the MSS., wera 
devye: was Tis éxrodav pidos? Perhaps they 
are all wrong, but no one can wish that 
this should be assumed without reflexion. 

Then the text continues thus— 

matoas d¢ Opevarp’ agiws Sopwv euav 

omeipas 7 ddeAdovs Toiow éx obey TEKVOLS 
és tavTo Oeinvy cai Evvaptjoas yevn 
evdamovoipev? col Te yap waidwv péAct, 
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éuol Te Aver Toto. péAAovow Téxvors 
ra avr’ dvacat. 


Here Elmsley’s ecvidapovotwev (for eddac- 
povoinv), having received much approval, 
might perhaps pass sub silentio, though not 
unquestionable ; but surely his change of 
ri def into péAce is emphatically a fortasse, 
a query, a hint to be weighed, not swallowed, 
a proposal from which, unless we ponder it, 
we shall not learn anything useful. Surely 
the remarkable reading of the tradition is 
the point from which study should begin, 
and if any part of the criticism is to have 
the secondary position of an appendix, there 
and not before we should find péAe. 

All this occurs within a score of lines, 
nor would it be easy to find a score which 
do not exhibit something of the same kind. 
To make our objection clear, let us contrast 
some cases where the like treatment is not 
so unsuitable. Inv. 151, Elmsley’s arAarov 
koitas (for dmAdorov or dwAyjorov) may not 
improperly be given and interpreted as 
tectus receptus. Though it would not be 
irrational or inconceivable to defend dzAjo- 
tov, a reader who takes azAdrov for tradi- 
tional is not materially deceived; and of 
course not a few conjectures stand on the 
same footing. Even beyond these there is 
a class, which may by courtesy be admitted 
on the same terms: I mean where, though 
there is no accepted correction, it is plain, 
or at least agreed, that some correction is 
necessary. For instance, in v. 13 the editor 
exercises, I should say, a permissible discre- 
tion in printing aire, though but his own 
conjecture, for airy, and commenting on it 
in the note without suggestion of a doubt. 
That the passage seems defective has been 
noted repeatedly; Professor Earle’s im- 
provement is as good as any, perhaps 
better ; and since, whatever we print, we 
must leave a substantial doubt, no great 
harm is done if aér@ has the advantage of a 
clear start. For a like and stronger reason 
it will be thought, I hope, that no harm is 
done by printing v. 234 in the form sug- 
gested by me (AaBciv—<dAafeiv> yap ot, 
700’ ddywov xaxdv). The MSS. are here 
divergent and plainly untrustworthy, and 
the editor’s critical mark, though it does 
not exactly convey the state of the evidence, 
at any rate warns the reader that the 
ground is uncertain. Warning is indeed 
desirable in all cases, even, as some will 
think, in so well approved a conjecture as 
the aAdrov of Elmsley. Even here a ‘See 
appendix’ might be useful and could not 
be troublesome. In such cases, however—- 
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and they are many—the editor’s plan, I 
would repeat, is not open to grave objection. 

But on the other hand, what good pur- 
pose can it serve, that in v. 470 the text 
should present ¢idovs xaxds Spavr’ efr’ évav- 
tiov BAérew, that the note should comment 
upon the tense of Spdvra exactly as if that 
participle were an unquestionable datum, 
and that, unless we keep a finger in the 
appendix, the aorist of the MSS., didrous 
kaxas Spdoavr évavriov BAdrew, should 
remain invisible and unsuspected? The 
reading dpév7’ «i7’, as the appendix reveals, 
is conjectured by Wecklein ‘to avoid 
caesura media.’ But the question, whether 
such a caesura ought to be so avoided, is of 
extreme delicacy; no one, except profes- 
sional scholars, has any business with it, 
and these will find the conjecture if put in 
the appendix. Surely then the inexperi- 
enced or uncritical reader should be allowed 
first to become acquainted with the tradi- 
tion. Why, again, should he be led to 
suppose that in v. 635 orépyoyus 5¢ cwdpo- 
civa <v> gives, in all but the final v, what 
we have received as the writing of Euri- 
pides? The tradition is for orépyo dé 
pe cwdpoovva, and to this interesting, though 
undoubtedly questionable, version every 
student should be directed at once, that 
he may properly weigh the suggestion of 
Herwerden, and perhaps others. In v, 705 
Aegeus is made to say 703’ dAAo Kawov ad 
A€yers €uot, and the note says that xawdv 
implies xaxdv. But why hold in reserve, to 
be revealed 100 pages later, the information 
that, according to the testimony, Euripides 
wrote xaxdv instead of éuot, and therefore 
used xawvov here simply in the sense of new? 
The reading éuod is the conjecture of the 
editor himself, interesting and perhaps 
right ; but is this an appropriate or advan- 
tageous way of presenting it? A few lines 
later (713) we read défar dé ywopa Kai Sdpwv 
édeoriov, Without a hint that the testimony, 
ascending here to the age of the papyri, is 
consistent for dduos, and that almost all 
editions agree in retaining it. All the 
scholars of both hemispheres might debate 
for ever, without settling, whether the 
conjecture donwv (Wecklein) is commend- 
able or mistaken. Why then should the 
ordinary reader, the sort for whose benefit 
alone critical questions are relegated to 
an appendix, be invited to accept dopuwr, 
rather than ddpuors, as a matter of course? 
So also roiocu cots (for tots éuots) in 596, 
cwrnpias vav«Anpov (for vavkAnpias cwrepav) 
in 527, airov (for avry) in 483, rots . . doxod- 
ow in 300, rape in 275, dvrowa in 336, 
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twa in 343, and scores of other readings 
presented without sign of suspicion, are 
really queries, well worth recording, but 
proper (if appendix there is to be) to the 
appendix. This is a proposition which in 
no way affects or impugns the editor’s 
opinion on the conjectures. With his 
opinions I can generally agree, and almost 
always find them instructive. But they are 
not here presented in a convenient way, 
and it would be well on another occasion 
to amend the form. 

Whether the ‘critical appendix’ is in 
itself a convenient form, may be doubted. 
Personally I do not think that, in books 
meant for study, it is. But this is clear, 
that it implies, or should imply, what is 
called a ‘conservative’ text. Otherwise we 
get, what cannot be desirable, a book from 
which we dare not copy the simplest quota- 
tion without checking it by a double or 
triple reference. Such a book, to speak 
frankly, this is, Not a line of Euripides 
can be cited from it safely for any purpose 
(unless, as was said, you kvow the variants 
by heart) without a look at the appendix. 
If Prof. Earle will realise this, he will 
surely see reason for a change not of the 
substance but of the form. 

This matter appears to me so much the 
most important which here calls for criti- 
cisw, that I am scarcely willing to notice any 
other. In substance the book is, as a whole, 
acceptable and praiseworthy. The notes 
are terse, the introduction full—perhaps 
a little too full, unless indeed it is meant to 
introduce rather Euripides as a whole than 
this particular tragedy. It contains among 
other things a complete though summary 
account of all the extant plays, in which 
the unlucky Orestes comes in for a scourg- 
ing upon the usual, and some unusual, con- 
ceptions of its purpose. ‘The play reads in 
the assembly scene like a prophecy of the 
infamous execution of the victors of Argi- 
nusae.’ ‘That is to say, the forms of pro- 
cedure are violated in order to procure the 
easier condemnation of persons possibly 
innocent of what is laid to their charge. 
How, I would ask, does this appear? But 
the question takes us somewhat far from 
the Medea. Before long I hope to discuss 
the Orestes at length, and with it many 
other things, such as the dragon-chariot of 
our heroine, which come up for judgment in 
the editor’s copious and agreeable essay. 
Archaeology has its turn, and I may per- 
haps venture to commend to those, who will 
judge them better than J, the points which 
he makes (p. 61) upon the Canosa Vase. 


His opinion here seems tc me correct, and 
certainly has solid support. 

But to return yet once more to the text 
of Euripides, our primary business: there 
is no objection, let me say again and 
emphatically, to the fortasse as such, and in 
its own place. It is most useful. To take 
an extreme case, at v. 178 the MSS., accord- 
ing to the editor (I write without a library), 
are practically unanimous in favour of the 
common reading py to Td y’ éuov mpdbvpov 
pirowww aréorw. This gives a good sense, 
which the footnote rightly explains; and 
unless we discover some fresh document, it 
never can be drawn into serious suspicion. 
But for all this, when we consider the 
general quality of the tradition, it is worth 
while to note, as a parergon, that px por 76 
ye cov x.7.A. would also be sense, and per- 
haps simpler. So we are told in the appen- 
dix, and that is quite right. But we are 
also there told expressly, that if only the 
possibility of change had occurred to the 
editor before the text was struck off, the 
guess would have held both text and com- 
mentary, exactly as if it had been read and 
passed by everybody from Lycurgus down- 
wards, while the authorised reading would 
have been dismissed to lie in a corner, with- 
out distinction, among all the foliage which 
we guessers have scattered between Byzan- 
tium and Colorado. Now I say, with all 
deference, that this would have been a 
disguise of the facts, and an injury pro 
tanto to the edition. 

And now, to propitiate the gods of perad- 
venture, and for the better increase of appen- 
dices, I will add a fortasse or two of my 
own. Here is one which, if I mistake not, 
has been printed by me or somebody before, 
but may deserve to get its head out of the 
dust-bin. Zevs cor rade ovvdicnoe py Aiav 
Takov Supomeva oov eivaray, says the Chorus 
to Medea at v. 157 (Prof. Earle prints, as 
if certain, the guess of Nauck, Zevs to 
civorxos rar, but let that pass); and she 
answers from within, according to the MSS., 
& peydra @due cat mérve “Aprew, Aevooe’ & 
macxw. The invucation of Artemis might 
rouse suspicion per se, and the comment of 
the Nurse—xdAvef ofa A€yer xawBoarat Ocuu 
eixraiay Zivd te ;—proves error in the in- 
vocation, as all agree. The editor gives the 
rough restoration of Weil, & peydde Zed xal 
@€uc worma, warning us in the appendix, 
but there only, that it is merely possible. 
But more than this might be pleaded for 
the correction 

& peydra @€ue kai wor’, apte pe 
Leica?’ & TaryXw ; 
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0 mighty and reverend Themis, do ye now at 
last see how I am treated? Here dpr, now 
at last or only now, is a reproach to the 
tardiness of the avengers, both Themis and 
also Zeus, who, though not named, is 
included by the plural Aevocere, as this 
plural is explained by reference to the pre- 
ceding words of the Chorus, Zevs oo rade 
owdicjoe; and therefore the comment of 
the Nurse, ‘she invokes Themis, and Zeus’ 
(note the order of names), is justified. 

The grant to Medea of a day’s delay in 
Corinth is worded by King Creon as follows 
(350)— 


kal viv 6p@ pev eEapaptavev, yvvat, 

Opus de revén Tobe’ mpovrvverw 5€ cor, 

do 7 ériovoa Aapmas oWerar Geodv— 

Kal Taidas—évtos THOSE Teppovww xOovds, 

Gav7j A€Aexrar pibos devdys de. 

vov 0, ei pévew bet, pip’ ed’ juepav piar, 

od ydp tt Spdoes Tdevovt dv PoBos p’ Exe. 

The last verse, as all agree, does not give 
any suitable sense. or, we expect him to 
say, within that time you will not accomplish 
what I dread. So much respite will not be 
dangerous. But this he does not say ; the 
limit of time, the very point, is omitted. 
Several expedients have been proposed, but 
none which is effective and accounts naturally 
for the error. The editor, with others, takes 
refuge in omitting the verse and the verse 
before, but acknowledges in the appendix 
that this is not satisfactory. The fault lies 
prima facie in dewov. Is it then possible 
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that this familiar word has replaced the 
unfamiliar deiAov ( = deleAwv, cf. defAy after- 
noon),agreeing with 7, and signifying (cf. the 
similar use of égos, x6:fds, and adjectives of 
time generally) in the noon, in broad day? 
Creon will then say, For the things I fear 
are not such as you will accomplish in an after- 
noon. ‘This would be sense, and good sense. 
For Medea is a witch, whose chief assistant 
is Hecate (397), and she is feared by Creon 
for this reason. Naturally then he may 
persuade himself, being as he says (348) 
inclined by temperament to compromise, 
that the night season only is the witch’s 
opportunity. And if so, his concession of a 
day would be harmless. If the dawn finds 
Medea in Corinth, she is to die. She must 
therefore leave the city before sunset, since 
from sunset to dawn the gates would of 
course be closed and impassable. I give 
this as a mere /ortasse, but think that it 
might figure without shame in any place 
proper for suggestions of that class. 

In conclusion let me say, in clear and 
strong terms, that nothing in the foregoing 
criticism is meant to impeach the substantial 
merit of Prof. Earle’s book. I think it 
a good and interesting book. But I submit 
that its utility might be greatly improved 
if the matter were otherwise and more con- 
veniently disposed. -And I have some hope 
that upon reflexion the editor himself may 
come to the same opinion. 

A. W. VERRALL. 





VENDRYES, AND THE ANCIENTS, ON GREEK ACCENTS. 


Grecque. Par J. 
Conférences a 
Paris : 

Pp. 


Traité d’ Accentuation 
VenpryeEs, Maitre de 
Université de Clermont-Ferrand. 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1904. 
xviii+275. 3 fr. 50 c. 


TERE is nothing that hampers the modern 
European aspirant to Greek scholarship 
more than his utter disregard of the reali- 
ties of the accentuation and his profound 
ignorance of its history. If we cannot or 
will not remove the weight thus hung 
round the neck of Greek study, let us at 
least welcome every lightening of the 
burden and render to M. Vendryes our 
heartiest thanks for a whole-hearted and 
in the main a successful endeavour to bring 
order and intelligence into this chaos. 


The prime merit of his book, and the one 
for which we recommend it warmly to 
every teacher and serious student of the 
subject is that it is, so far as we know, ° 
the first to recognise the practical value 
of the results of philological research. 
As M. Vendryes most truly says, preface 
p- xi, ‘Il est impossible de comprendre 
l’accentuation grecque sans remonter a ses 
origines et le grec lui-méme ne fournit a ce 
sujet que des renseignements insuffisants.’ 
The use of different sizes of type enables 
the author to cater for the wants of two 
different kinds of readers. The larger 
print presents ‘un exposé complet et suivi 
des régles pratiques d’accentuation grec- 
que.’ In small print are introduced ‘des 
renseignements scientifiques pour lesquels 
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la grammaire comparée a été mise a profit 

autant que le comportaient les dimensions 
restreintes du volume.’ M. Vendryes is 
clear concise and methodical, and he finds 
space within the narrow compass of his 
volume for a summary treatment of topics 
which are not, touched upon in Chandler’s 
large octavo. His general outline is not 
a naked series of statements: the chief 
ancient authorities are quoted and, where 
needful, explained. Points upon which 
his remarks will be found both stimulating 
and instructive are the meaning of the 
reversion of the oxytone to barytone in the 
middle of a sentence, and of the barytone 
accentuation of prepositions, and the inter- 
pretation of the celebrated anecdote about 
the unfortunate actor who in declaiming 
Euripides’ iambic é xvpdrwv yap udfis ad 
yaAyjv’ ép® turned the ‘calm’ into a 
‘weasel’ yaAnv (Aristophanes Frogs 302). 
Here a very simple matter has been 
obscured by the scholiasts who, in their 
ignorance of the long lost pitch accent of 
classical Greek, perceived no difference 
between the circumflex and the acute, and 
thus were driven to suppose that Hegelo- 
chus ran short of breath or neglected to 
mark the elision, neither of which would 
have availed the least to produce the con- 
fusion. The truth is that he put the 
é&eia on the wrong half of the long vowel. 
‘ La différence entre yaAjv et yaAjyv tient a ce 
que dans un cas c’est la seconde partie, dans 
Yautre la premiére de la longue qui est 
accentuée.’ 

The utterances of M. Vendryes on the 
theory of Greek accentuation are so far 
as they go correct. He does not however 
appear to have gone deep enough down or 
got to grips with its ultimate problems. 
It is not enough to show that the Greek 
accent was musical, not intensive, in its 
nature, or that the maximum range was a 
fifth, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
‘records. To form any idea of it we need 
to .know a good deal more, and some of 
this we have been told .or can infer. 

First, it is important to observe that 
in Greek speech as also in Roman?! the 
musical movement of the voice was cvvey7s 
and not diuornpariuy, Aristoxenus Har- 
monics i. cc. 8, 9: in other words that the 
rise and fall of pitch was a gradual slide 
(portamento in modern musical terminology) 
and not, as in singing, a leap through an 
interval. 

Secondly, some valuable inferences may 

1 Vitruvius Archit. v. 4 translating Aristoxenus 
proves this incidentally. 
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be drawn from the statements of a com- 
mentator on Donatus often called Sergius 
in Keil’s Grammatici Latini iv. p. 529 to 
which M. Vendryes refers without however 
appreciating their importance, 


Certains grammairiens postérieurs en ont jugé le 
nombre trois insuffisant. L’auteur de l’ Explanatio 
ad Donatum (iv. 529 Keil) rapporte par exemple que 
Tyrannion en comptait quatre: Bapeia, uéon, dteia 
et wepiomwpévn. Nul ne sait en quoi consistait la 
mpocwdta uéon de Tyrannion : if est peu vrai- 
semblable en tout cas qu’elle ait représenté la méme 
chose que le wéoov d’Aristote qui a été expliqué au 
§ 45. Glaucus de Samos allait plus loin encore et 
distinguait six accents: dvemeévn, wéon, emirerapérn, 
KexAaguern, avravaxra(ouéyvn, varn. Mais dans le 
nombre il n’y aurait eu que trois accents simples 
Bapeia, wéon et dteia de Tyrannion ; les trois autres 
auraient été simplement des variétés du circonflexe, 
Il est inutile de s’arréter 4 ces subtilités, qui datent 
d’un temps ou la nature musicale de l’accent gree 
était déja sans doute fortement altérée (p. 51). 


In this passage M. Vendryes has, as is 
shown by his last sentence, confused the 
authority of the reporter, on a matter of 
this kind doubtless nil, with the authority 
of those whom he reports. But these, like 
Varro, whom our grammarian is quoting, 
belong to periods from which M. Vendryes 
cites witnesses himself. Of Tyrannion of 
Amisus I need say nothing. The actual 
date of Glaucus of Samos is, it is true, 
unknown, but the grammarian cites him 
before Hermocrates of Iasus (see below) 
whom we know from Suidas to have been 
a teacher of Callimachus. The profound 
change in the Greek accent to which M. 
Vendryes refers, is presumably the change 
from pitch to stress which he has traced on pp. 
29-32. Is it likely that an age in which the 
musical character of the: accent had been 
effaced altogether was an age in which fresh 
musical distinctions or subtleties would have 
been evolved? Though the passage which 
deals with Glaucus of Samos is corrupt and 
the name of one of his accents lost, 5 out of 
the 6 and all of Tyrannion’s 4 may I think 
be identified with fair probability. . Analo- 
gues to all the various tones are at hand in 
English, although the purposes which they 
serve is different. I cannot do better than 
quote from Sweet’s Primer of Phonetics (§§ 
162 foll.) his brief but sufficient account. 

“There are three primary ‘forms’ or 
‘inflections ’ of intonation 


level — 
rising 7 [ 
falling \ J 


(‘) and (’) are, strictly speaking, symbols 
of voice-glides only, though in practice they 
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are used to denote voice-leaps also, whose 
proper symbols are (T ) and ( 1 ). 

The level tone, or an approach to it, may 
be heard in well as an expression of musing 
or meditation ; the rising in questions or 
doubtful hesitating statements, as are you 
ready ?; the falling in answers commands 
or dogmatic assertions, as in yes, J am. 
Besides the simple tones there are compound 
ones, formed by uniting both in one syllable : 


compound rising (~ ) 
compound falling (* ) 


The compound rise may be heard in such 
a sentence as take care / when uttered warn- 
ingly ; the compound fall in oh /, oh really / 
when implying sarcasm. 

It is also possible to combine these tones 
in one inflection. Thus we can have (”) 
which has the effect of (Y) being only more 
emphatic.” (Sweet has no name for this, 
but we may call it the ‘compound falling- 
rising tone.’) 

The MSS. of the grammarian give his 
words as follows : ‘nec desunt qui prosodias 
plures quam quattuor putauerint ut Glaucus 
Samius, a quo sex prosodiae sunt sub hisce 
nominibusansimenhimesip petamene (or penta- 
mine) cecasmen antanaca homenehe (or homen- 
ech). sed hic quoque non dissentit a nobis. 
nam cuiuis ex ipsis nominibus intellectu 
procliue est tres primas esse simplices et 
non alias quam fapeiav péonv déeiav 
postremas autem tres duplices et quasi 
species unius flexae quae est genere una. 
hance enim flecti non uno modo omnes 
putauerunt: Eratosthenes ex parte priore 
acuta in grauem posteriorem, Theophrastus 
autem aliquando etiam ex graui in acutiorem 
escendere, ceterum Varro in utramque par- 
tem moueri arbitratur, neque hoc facile 
fieri sine media eamque acutam plerumque 
esse potius quam grauem.' sed hoc <de> 
media prosodia ‘satis, quo quis sciat esse 
quaerendam. ceterum qui hanc ignorant quia 
sola nouerunt quae <in> scholis studuerunt 
non sunt culpandi, sed nec magistros qui 
tres solas demonstrant erroris arguerim si 
modo hoe docendi causa faciunt cum ipsos 
quarta non lateat.’ 

There is no doubt about the restoration 
of the first four words of the corrupted 
Greek dvepevn péon émcrerapevyn Kexdaopevn 
(the he at the end I take to have come from 
the »(H) in xexAacpevy) and a fifth I ima- 
gine must be the dvravaxAwpevy of F. Scholl 2 

? Omitting with Keil the senseless accretion ‘ quod 
ea propior utramque est quam illa superior, et in- 
ferior inter se.’ 

* De accentu ling. Lat. (Acta Societatis Philologae 
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(for dvravax\afowévy is impossible). If now 
we suppose that dvrixexAacpeévy has fallen 
out after KexAacuevy through ‘homoio- 
graphon,’ we have a series of accents which 
will be found to agree remarkably with the 
distinctions in actual living speech. 

The Bapeia and the ééeia are of course the 
falling and the rising tones (‘) and (’) of the 
ovvexys Kivyois, not | and [ which belong 
to the ducryyarixy xivnow. The péon 
requires a word of preface. Aristoxenus 
lays down that the movement of speech is 
a continuous slide until it ends in silence ; 
but inasmuch as his object is to make a 
sharp distinction between the voice-glide 
and the voice-leap, what he says does not 
exclude the voice in speech pausing, as it 
were, in its upward or downward movement 
upon an intermediate level. Such pauses, 
in which there is no per saltum element to 
break the line of the movement itself, save 
the marking of every grave accent, once ap- 
parently the rule, from being a meaningless 
practice. For if the descent was absolutely 
and uniformly continuous, there would 
be no reason for marking anything but 
the rise, since a long continued fall would 
have nothing in it to catch a hearer’s atten- 
tion. Now for a ‘level’ tone, at any posi- 
tion intermediate between the summit of 
the dgeta and the lowest point of the Bapeta, 
péon would be a not inappropriate term. 
This ‘level tone’ (perhaps we should say 
rather this species of level tones), I find not 
only in the péon zpoowdia of Glaucus and 
Tyrannion but also in the peor of Aristotle 
Poetics xx. 4, p. 1456 b 33 to which M. 
Vendryes vainly assigns the sense of pux- 
vov in order to identify it with the circum- 
flex. This account of the péon is strongly 
supported by the name jovérovos, bestowed 
on it by Athenodorus: Sergius, op. cit. 
(p. 530, 9) ‘scire enim oportet rationis 
huius recens non esse commentum sed om- 
nium qui ante Varronem et Tyrannionem 
plurimos et clarissimos quosque mediae huius 
fecisse mentionem, quos omnes sibi fuisse 
auctores Varro commemorat: grammaticos 
Glaucum Samium et Hermocratem Iasium 
item philosophum Theophrastum peripatet- 
icum cui divina facundia nomen adsciuit. 
nec non eiusdem sectae Athenodorum summi 
Lipsiensis, tom. vi.) p. 81, where dvaxAwpévn is 
proposed for the missing fifth accent. Considera- 
tions of sense and palaeographical probability require 
the perfect participle ; and avaxexAaouévn may 
be read. But dyvrixexAacuern is better. Schdll’s 
discrimination of the three varieties of the circum- 
flex is quite correct so far as it goes; but he does 
not seem to have realised the great importance of the 
grammarian’s whole account. 
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acuminis uirum qui quandam prosodiam 
povorovoy appellat quae uidetur non alia 
esse quam media licet diuerso uocabulo.’ 

Next comes a composite accent which, 
thanks to the arresting contrast presented 
by its constituents, has been accorded 
altogether factitious importance in the 
treatment of the subject. Of Greek cir- 
cumflexes very few are original, the vast 
majority are due to recession or contraction. 
The circumflex is the ‘compound falling 
tone’ (*) and its nature is clearly indicated 
by its various names dirovos, dfvBdpe.a, 
ovpmdextos, Tepromwpevy and the xexrAacpevy 
of Glaucus. It was the peculiar acoustic 
effect of its musical rise and fall on one 
and the same vowel that marked it off from 
another compound accent which was hon- 
oured by no special symbol, the ‘com- 
pound rising tone.’ The accents of els (*), 
Geis (“), and Oés (') were all different but 
the mark of the Bapeia was suppressed in 
the second case in accordance with the 
general practice, (iva pi Kxatraxapaoowvrat 
Ta BiBdr\ta) Geis=Oeés being treated just 
like i8é. This accent which we may call 
the ‘anticircumflex’ would be excellently 
expressed by the term dvrixexAacpévy but 
not so well by the term dvravax\wpévy 
with a meaningless dva. If dvravaxwpevy 
does not mean the ‘compound rise,’ the only 
thing left for it to mean is a triple conjunc- 
tion of tones such as (”) which we have 
called a ‘compound falling-rising tone.’ 

It remains to point out how closely 
these three terms and their natural ex- 
planations from phenomena of existing 
speech correspond to the language used 
in the sequel of the grammarian’s de- 
scriptions. That (*) (“) (”) are, as he 
says, varieties of the flewa or modulated 
intonation is obvious at once. Further the 
descriptions given follow the natural order 
of the accents and the order that I have 
assumed. First the formally recognised 
circumflex xexAagpéevn of which an exact 
description is given in the words of 
Eratosthenes, then the no less common but 
unnoted ‘anticireumflex’ (dvtiKexAaopevy) 
described no less exactly in the words of 
Theophrastus, and lastly an accent for 
whose description Varro himself is cited. 
This accent is stated to be a combination of 
the two previous (‘in utramque partem 
mouetur’), that is it rises and falls and 
rises again, which is the very phenomenon 
observed in the ‘compound falling-rising 
tone’ and indicated in the name of the 
accent not only by the double preposition 
for the double flex but by what is not less 


significant—the employment of the present 
participle (avravaxAduevn). Where such an 
accent was heard it is idle, with our present 
knowledge, to inquire. But it may be re- 
marked that there was room for it in diph- 
thongs with a long first component such as 
in the Ionic vis. 

The length to which this vindication of 
most ancient and valuable evidence has 
necessarily extended allows but two or three 
observations more. A feature in the book 
is the chapter of thirty-five pages devoted 
to enclitics. Amongst these figure a group 
about which modern editors hardly trouble 
their heads at all—the plural forms 
of the first two personal pronouns. But 
M. Vendryes’ statement helps us little here, 
Lf jywv jyv jas ete. are the enclitic 
forms of jpav jpyiv pads etc., then the 
enclitic forms of jyiv jas should be juw 
jpas, not yulv yas. M. Vendryes, how- 
ever, inverts the relation, appealing to 
Apollonius Dyscolus p. 48 c Bekk. zaca 
dvrwvupia éykAwouevn § b€vrovds eorw Fj 
reporwpevn. But if there is one thing 
certain in the history of Greek accentua- 
tion, it is that recession (such as jw would 
show) is a natural development of enclisis, 
the passage, which should have been quoted 
in full, is probably spurious (Schneider fol- 
fowing Skrzeckza) and Apollonius elsewhere 
(124 a) recognises the properispomenon 
forms as enclitic. 

One of the dark places in Greek accentua- 
tion lighted up by comparative philology is 
the ‘anastrophe ’ of prepositions, We know 
now that the ‘anastrophic’ accent of the 
adverb-preposition is its original one, and 
that the accent which the grammarians put 
on disyllabic ‘ prepositions’ in the weak or 
proclitic positions as in rapa tov vopov is no 
true oxytone at all. When a preposition was 
really oxytone, there was no anastrophe ; 
dui is cognate ‘to the} Sanskrit abhi; and 
dvri too no doubt keeps the original! accent. 

The only two ‘prepositions’ of pyrrhic 
scansion which do not ‘ take anastrophe’ are 
dua and dvd. This is not difficult to explain. 
dua is a false disyllable. It is for da (dya) ; 
compare the Aeolic fa. It therefore keeps 
its original oxytone accent in the strong or 
anastrophic position. Similarly dva is not 
anastrophic because it is for vad. Compare 
the Slavonic na (Lithuanian ni, ni) and 
Delbriick Vergleichende Syntax i. pp. 734 sq. 
The a is due to contamination with cognates 
from the same root as dy (cf. Latin an-helo), 
dvw. dva is certainly found in the sense of 
up! Butthis very fact should have aroused 
suspicion ; for the use is quite unique in 
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Greek. English, it is true, like other 
modern tongues, has plenty of examples of 
prepositions, that is adverbs, functioning as 
verbs in commands. ‘On, Stanley, on!’ 
‘Out, damned spot!’ ‘ Off with his head!’ 
But in Greek the ‘prepositions’ are only 
used thus in statements—donor mapa. ava 
is therefore as anomalous in its use as in 


its accent. The latter should be compared 
with the accent of & (0, for 6 & is the cry 
of pain) and of the vocative in which the 
pitch of the voice is ‘raised’ as near the 
beginning of the word as possible in order 
to arrest a hearer’s attention. 


J. P. PostGate. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


LYCAONIAN AND PHRYGIAN 
NOTES. 


l.—ZizIuA AND THE ZIZIMENE MOorTHER. 


SEVERAL dedications to the goddess Meter 
Zizimene or Zizimmene have been found in 
the south-eastern region of Phrygia (the part 
which afterwards was merged in Lycaonia) 
about Laodiceia Katakekaumene and 
Teconium, since the first known was pub- 
lished in Ath. Mitth. 1888, p. 237: it was 
found at Laodiceia, but erected by Alexander 
of Dokimion, a settler in Iconium (Aoxipeds 
6 [xlat KAavde[x]overs, see below § viii). 
Three others have been found in Iconium, 
so that this goddess seems to have been 
specially Iconian : two are published by Mr. 
Cronin, J.H.S. 1902, pp. 341 f. (from the 
writer’s copies),! one bilingual in C./.L. iii. 
13638. A bad copy of a similar dedication 
was given me by a Greek workman, who 
said he had brought it from a village 12 
hours north of Iconium (Cronin, p. 342). 
He refused to tell the name of the village, 
wishing to be hired as a guide. But, judg- 
ing from the seventh case, the village was 
perhaps Sizma or another place in the hill- 
country between Konia and Ladik. 

A sixth dedication was found by Mr. 
J.G. C. Anderson at Seuwerek (Psebila or 
Psibela), 12 hours N.N.E. from Iconium, 
and 6 N.E. from Laodiceia, raised to Myrpi 
beiv ZiLipyvy, by Dada, foundling or adopted 
son of Attalus, an archigallus, The peculiar 
priesthood (which occurs also on the 
Tekmoreian estates, § viii) marks the goddess 
as specifically Phrygian.” 

The seventh dedication is now published 
here. It is at Sizma, which lies about 5 

* One published previously by Dr. Sarre, Reise in 
Kleinasien p. 174. 

* Mr. Anderson’s statement, J.H.S. 1899, p. 281, 
ll. 1-3, founded on Cumont in Pauly-Wissowa ii. 


484, must therefore be corrected : see Sterrett, Wolfe 
Exp. No. 380. 
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hours north of Iconium among the bills, 
and about 3 hours 8.E. of Laodiceia. It 
is now an important mining centre. The 
quicksilver mines in the neighbourhood have 
been worked from a remote period (as is 
plain from the extensive shafts), and work- 
ing was recently begun anew, and a 
second enterprise is projected, as the produc- 
tive region is extensive. It is evident that 
the modern name Sizma is the Turkish 
representative of the old name Zizima, and 
that the goddess had her home, where 
Cybele ought to reside, among the moun- 
tains. She had revealed her sacred place 
by the underground wealth there offered 
to the use of man. An aurarius at Lao- 
diceia (Ath. Mitth. 1888, p. 261, No. 85: 
badly in C./.G. 3990d) may indicate that 
gold mines also existed in the district: see 
Hirschfeld, Verwaltungsgesch. pp. 76, 77. No 
better example of the character of an Ana- 
tolian Hieron is known. 

In four of the six dedications the spelling 
is Zizimmene, and one is defective. But 
the modern form shows that the local name 
was pronounced Zizima, not Zizimma. The 
double mm in the ethnic is caused by the 
stress of the voice on the second syllable 
(on which the secondary accent falls). The 
Mother who dwelt at Zizima is mentioned 
alone in five of the dedications, while in 
one she is in the Latin version united as 
Minerva with Jupiter Optimus Maximus 
and in the Greek with the Tyche [of 
Iconium];* here evidently Jupiter and 
Minerva are Latin representatives of a pair 
of Phrygian deities, while in the Greek she 
is herself expressed in two forms as the 
[Mother] and Hellenized as the Iconian 
Good Fortune. The purely native Phrygian 
forms of the deities associated with her in 
her own home are given in the following 
inscription. 


3 Reading Tvxn 7[ijs wéAews] in C.L.L. iii. 18638. 
BB 
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In publishing the first of those dedications 
Ath. Mitth. 1888, p. 237, I suggested that 
Zlysnvy could hardly be distinguished from 
Awédvpyjvy, strictly a local epithet which 
passed into a noun and changed its accent, 
and also that the Didyma of Apollo bore 
fundamentally the same name as the 
Dindymos of Cybele. The co-existence of 
nasalized and simple forms is common, and 
also the equivalence of zand d, in Anatolia : 
we notice also that forms in z seem to be 
east-Anatolian, forms in d west-Anatolian, 
as Ariandos Lydiae, Arianzos Cappadociae, 
Dindymene and Zizimene, Didyma and 
Zizima (Histor. Geogr. pp. 285, 348, and 
below, § IT.). 

1. (R. 1905). Sizma: copied first by Mr. 
John Garstang of the Liverpool Museum, 
who showed it to me. Seeing its interest 
and hearing that many traces of the wor- 
ship of the goddess were preserved there, I 
visited the village eight days later. 


(Side A) BovAeuris 
"TJa[r]poxAl 7 |s (M]even- 
axov ’Opécrov edx7v 
’AzoA\Awm Swlovre 
Defaced Relief: man either riding on 
horse or standing by it. Line 1 is complete, 
and separated from the rest of the inscrip- 
tion. 
(Side B) 
Defaced Relief : horsemen to left. 
(Side C) ‘H[Ac]ov 
Defaced relief. 


(Side D) = Myrpi Zipyvq 
Defaced Relief : deity enthroned facing. 


"Avyduot éx[n|kow 


If we have rightly argued from the in- 
scriptions that the goddess was Iconian, 7.e. 
that Zizima was on Iconian soil, Iatrokles 
was a senator of Iconium. In that case 
the inscription must be older than the 
foundation of the Colonia (see below, § IV.). 
On this small altar, the subjects of three of 
the reliefs are well-known Anatolian types : 
the fourth is utterly lost. 

A. The principal side, with the chief in- 
scription, is dedicated to Apollo Sozon, 
common in Pisidia and Phrygia, and regu- 
larly represented as a horseman: see Cities 
cand Bish. of Phrygia i. pp. 262 ff. Mr 
W. R. Paton, however, sends me note of a 
coin of Mastaura Lydiae: SQZ[QN], nude 
Apollo, leaning on column, holding plectrum 
r., lyre 1. 

B. The side next on the right is dedicated 


to Angdisis, more commonly called Ang- 
distis or Agdistis. The usually accepted 
derivation from Phrygian agdos, Greek 
6x00s, does not sufficiently explain the 
nasalizing of the first syllable. Probably 
Angdisis was a real Phrygian form, and not 
a mere fault of engraving. Perhaps Ardis- 
tama, now Arissama, the ancient Hittite 
city, discovered in 1904 by my travelling 
companion, Professor T. Callander, derives 
its name from Angdisis or Angdistis : I have 
noted the remarkable transformations to 
which ng is exposed, in the case of Sinethan- 
dos (native form Sifirad) in Annwal of Brit. 
School Ath. 1902-3, p. 273. The epithet 
érjxoos is given to many Anatolian deities, 

C. The back is hopelessly defaced, but 
probably the name was ‘H[A/Jov: ov for o in 
dative is common in later Greek inscriptions 
of central Anatolia. 

D. On left of the principal side was 
enthroned in rude form the Mother-Goddess, 
with the dedication Myrpi Zi<iypyvp. She 
was not flanked by her lions in the usual 
schema: the stone is too small for the very 
unskilful artist to represent so many figures, 
But in several other half-defaced works at 
Sizma, the lions appear in typical schemata. 
The Meter Zizimmene is clearly preved 
to be purely a local envisagement of Cybele. 
The dedication to Minerva Zizimmene, 
C.IL. iii. 13638, shows that on coins of 
Iconium the common type of Pallas Athena 
must be interpreted as merely a Hellenized 
form of Meter Zizimmene; and the city 
Tribe “A@nvas [ZiLypnvnst], which is men- 
tioned in an unpublished inscription of 
Iconium (copied by me in 1905),! was in all 
probability the Phyle in which the Phrygian 
section of the population was enrolled. 

It cannot be doubted that the Mother 
Zizimmene, must have possessed considerable 
property in land and persons attached to 
the hieron (iepddovAoc or iepoi), That was 
always the case at the great Anatolian 
Hiera, In several other cases I have argued 
that such property was as a rule taken 
possession of by the kings of the Hellenistic 
period, and passed from their possession to 
that of the Roman Emperors. That the 
property at Zizima formed an Imperial 
estate may be inferred from the following 
inscriptions. 

2. (R. 1905.) Sizma. Under a relief, now 
lost, 

aitOKPATOP Wy 


1 I received a copy of this inscription in January 
1905, and copied it myself in May 1905, and sent it 
to Dr. Wiegand, as stated in § IV. (e). 
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This word stood alone or nearly alone, 
marked off by lines above and below: 
possibly the word @eav was added. Such 
marked devotion to the cult of the Emperors, 
as lords, suits an Imperial estate. 

3. (R. 1891.) In a bridge over the 
Sizmana-Su, 14 hr. from Ladik on road 
to Konia. Under the inscription is a 
bull’s head in relief. In 1905 I was 
informed that the stones in this bridge had 
been brought from Sizma, which is a few 
miles higher up the stream. The inscrip- 
tion is complete. It is perhaps sepulchral ; 
but the omission of all statement of the 
intention of the tomb is so unusual, as to 
suggest that the stone had some different 
character. Only one face of the stone, which 
has the form of an altar, was visible; and 
there may have been inscriptions on the 
other sides, which would make the purpose 
clear. 


If, AtAtos, SeB(acrod) ameX(evHepos), Patoros 
aveornoe.! 


P. Aelius Faustus was a freedman of 
Hadrian, which proves that the date of 
erection was about 130-160 a.p. Faustus 
was probably in charge of the Imperial 
property at Zizima. 

Other slight indications of the Imperial 
property at Zizima and its officials are 
found at Laodiceia Katakekaumene, the 
nearest city to Zizima, situated on the 
great trade route from the East to 
Ephesus and Italy. Formerly, when 
Laodiceia was believed by the numismatists 
to have been a Colonia, I explained the 
appearance of Roman officials and organi- 
zation there by its colonial character. It 
isnow known that Laodiceia never was a 
Colonia, and the supposed colonial coins 
are now assigned to Pella. The traces 
of Roman character at Laodiceia are far 
better explained as due to the - officials 
connected with the estate; partly they 
lived in or passed through Laodiceia, partly 
the stones may have been carried from 
some of the villages on the estate. There 
Were several centres of life at Zizima, as on 
other great estates ; and one of these was at 
Nevinni, an hour north of Sizma (where 
remains have been reported to me often 
during the last five years). The largest 


' This inscription is strangely misunderstood by 
M. Cousin, Kyros le Jeune en Asie Min. (1905), 
Pp. 434 f 

* ELLA, i.c. [P]ella, had been misread CLaudia 
LAodicea by Waddington. The almost total absence 
of Latin among the yreat number of Laodicean 
inscriptions known would alone be a sufficient proof 
that it was not a Colonia. 
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collection of Laodicean inscriptions is in 
my article in Ath. Mitth. 1888, pp. 235 ff. 
(written while the colonial error was uni- 
versally accepted). Among these the 
following (along with C./.G. 3987 to 3990 m.) 
serve our present purpose : 

(a) dedication no. 4 Oeots YeBacrois evep- 
yérais by Theseus, evidently a slave of 
Caesar. 

(6) epitaph no. 5 @A. “Adgavos a(é)yovard- 
Awos: there need be no doubt that (T. ?) 
Flavius Aphanus was a Greek-speaking 
freedman of the Flavian house, who was 
an Augustalis: in his Greek epitaph the 
praenomen is omitted: Greeks never 
properly understood the Roman system of 
nomenclature, and make numerous technical 
errors in writing them. 

(c) Romans often occur, L. Tittianus 
Carbo; P. Aelius Sosthenes (freedman of 
Hadrian); T. Laurentius; P. Calvisius 
Proclus (named after P. Calvisius Ruso, 
governor of Galatia about 106 a.p.);° 
L. Calvisius Proclus ;* P. Naevius Epa- 
gathus; L. Septimius Appianus (freedman ? 
of Severus) who had a pragmateutes® under 
him, as manager, and may therefore have 
been a misthotes ;® P. Caetranius. We may 
at present omit several persons with the 
names Aurelius and Aelius and Flavius used 
without preceding praenomen,’ as being 
probably of the third century or later, when 
Roman citizenship was no longer distin- 
guishing. 

(d) T. Aelius Amiantus Aug. lib. proc 
(urator), C./.Z. iii. 287, was doubtless in 
charge of the mines and estates under 
Pius. P. Aelius Sosthenes (Greek), C.G. 
3990 h, similarly under Hadrian. 

(e) [P. or T. Ae]lius Tertius, Aug. lib. 
(Greek), similarly under Hadrian or Pius: 
no. 20. 

(f) Seleucus verna Augusti (Greek, 
incorrect in Latin usage) cancellarius, door- 
keeper in the court of justice: his mother 
was a slave of the Emperor, and his 
father a free citizen of Laodiceia later than 
A.D. 211; the son followed the station of 
the mother, as the law was: no. 24. 

a 

3 A man named after a governor is not likely to 
be his freedman, but a distinguished citizen who 
gained the civitas in his time. 

4 Perhaps about 220-250 a.p., see Ath. Mitth. 
1888, p. 244. 

5 Taking IAION for MémAcov in C.1.4 3990 b. 
® See below §§ VII., VIII. 

7 In the cases which are referred to, it is not 
merely that the praenomen is omitted by the Greek 
carelessness about Roman names; but that Aur., 
Ael., or F). is used after the late fashion as a sort of 


praenomen, 
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(g) Asclepiades, verna Augusti (Greek): 
no. 25. 

(h) Marcus verna, married to a free 
woman of Laodiceia, after a.p. 211, was 
probably a slave of Caesar: ov¢pvas having 
become stereotyped in that sense: no. 23. 
So also Cosmus verna immevs (Greek) and 
[ ] verna in(x)evs (Greek) were probably 
Imperial slaves managing the horses bred 
on those fertile hill-glades (saltws), or else 
managing the horses used in transport : 
nos. 21, 22. 

Further, Felix the freedman who made 
the Latin dedication at Iconium C.J/.L. 
iii. 13638, was doubtless libertus August ; 
this inscription has perhaps been carried 
from Sizma in recent time. 

4. (R. 1905.) On the bridge east of the 
village Sizma stands a remarkable little 
altar, unfortunately defaced cruelly. The 
principal side shows a male deity Jeaning 
with his left elbow on a smaller archaic 
statue (if I interpret the defaced object 
correctly) and stretching his right hand 
down towards an animal, which sits at his 
feet, and turns its head back over its 
shoulder towards him. Above is inscribed 
in letters faint and worn 





PEWNAHMOYAIOCMETICTO 
NTTIOYIYWAIONYCWI 
HTWNTACAOYTCOCKA 
YOIKONOMOYNEOY 


. pew Sypov Avds Meyiorol v 
’Odv|vriov Ivw(?) Avoviow N[? 
jy TWNTACAOYTCOC Kalp- 


An > , ij 
ixo 1]d oixovopov véov. 


The last letter in 2 is either | or N. 
There cannot be more than one or at most 
two letters lost at the left side of 1. 1 ; but 
there may have been a line higher up giving 
the date, perhaps, with [iztp—|péwv dypov. 
Apparently the demos of Zeus Megistos 
Olynpios is intended. The dedication is to 
Dionysos with an epithet, apparently) yw 
and another N[?.....]y, or N[?...-- ]nrav. 
The name of the dedicator is hopeless, His 
father Ka[riko|s (?) was a vilicus, probable 
steward of the estate and an Imperial 
slave. 

The number of officials at Laodiceia, 
contrasted with their paucity among the 
numerous inscriptions of Iconium, shows 
that the administration of the mines was 
situated at Laodiceia. The produce of the 
mines was transported to Rome, and Laodi- 
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ceia lay on the great trade route to Ephesus 
and Rome. The cinnabar of the Zizimene 
mines was used to make a_ vermilion 
pigment ; and the natural sulphide was 
heated in the process till it sublimed, 
If the furnaces were situated in the 
Laodicean country, the meaning of the 
epithet Katakekaumene, which is applied to 
the city, becomes obvious. The Lydian 
district Katakekaumene derived its name 
from the funnels or volcanos and the 
rivers of black lava, and Laodiceia was 
called Katakekaumene from the furnaces, 
used for treating the ore. The statement 
that Laodiceia had suffered from a con- 
flagration is only a false inference from the 
epithet. 


II.—ARIANDOs. 


A hitherto unpublished inscription, which 
is quoted in § I. may be given here. 

5. (R. 1884.) Ala-Agatch-Tchiftlik, north 
of Injikler in the territory of Saittai 
Lydiae. 

érovs tf, py(vos) Aawiov! £, Barros 
Povdov | Sairrnvos peta tov yovéwy ov | 
"AokAnmiov peta ths “Yyelas | dvéornow & 
’Apifa]vdw i{s] vadv | Avs "Ayopatov. iepeds 
’AckAnmod. A.D. 223 (Sullan era) or A.D. 
277 (Actian). 

The date must remain uncertain, but 
probability is in favour of the earlier year 
from the want of anything markedly late in 
character. The inscription belongs to a 
village of the Saittan territory, and it is 
remarkable to find Greek written with com- 
parative correctness in what must have been 
a remote and secluded village ; but Battos 
was a priest and presumably more educated 
than the common villagers. His priesthood, 
omitted in its proper place, is added at the 
end of the inscription. 

On Ariandos, Cappadocian Arianzos (the 
estate of Gregory, near the village Karbala 
or Kaprala (modern Gelvere), in the terri- 
tory of Diocaesareia-Nazianzos, Histor. Geogr. 
p. 285. See above § I. 

Into the temple of Zeus Agoraios the 
priest of Asklepios introduces statues of his 
own deities, Asklepios and Hygieia. Com 
pare the inscription of Koloe in Wagener 
Inscr. Rec. en Asie Min., no. 1. 


W. M. Ramsay. 
1 Perhaps Aa:(olv on stone. 


(To be continued.) 
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TRIREMES. 


How did the ancient Greeks row their 
triremes? A score of scholars have in 
modern times answered the question in 
as many different ways, and the Germans 
have come to speak of it as ‘the trireme- 
puzzle’ (das Trierenrdtsel). This diverg- 
ence of opinion is of course due to the 
inadequate nature of the evidence available. 
The monuments, including bas-reliefs, vase- 
paintings, and coins, are, in view of the 
comparative importance of the subject, not 
only scanty but also singularly inconclusive : 
their value is, indeed, largely destroyed by 
the undoubted presence of those elements 
of uncertainty—artistic convention and 
artistic ignorance. Literary allusions escape 
the first, if not the second, of these draw- 
backs, but only to suffer from other and 
perhaps worse defects: for a literary allu- 
sion is, in the nature of the case, partial 
and incomplete—no merely verbal descrip- 
tion of a vessel can ever make us realise 
what she looked like when afloat ; besides, 
nautical language abounds with terms that 
are peculiarly apt to be misunderstood by 
the Jandsman, and the well-meaning histor- 
ian (let alone the scholiast or lexico- 
grapher) is likely enough to use words that 
will prove at best ambiguous, at worst 
misleading, to his readers, All these 
sources of error have combined to vitiate 
ancient testimony with regard to the row- 
ing of the trireme. Fortunately, however, 
there is in addition to the witness of the 
monuments and of literature a third order 
of facts, which may be termed evolutionary 
evidence. And I venture to hold that 
those who have had recourse to it, those 
who have argued back from what mediaeval 
triremes were to what classical triremes 
must have been, of course at the same time 
keeping their eyes open for the monuments 
and their ears for the literature, have, in 
point of fact, come nearest to a solution of 
the problem. 

Iu this brief paper I do not propose to 
investigate a score of different theories. 
For practical purposes they may be grouped 
under three heads according to the main 
principles involved : 


(1) The trireme was rowed by three super- 
imposed (or at least superposed) tiers 
of rowers, every rower pulling a 
separate oar through a separate port. 

(2) The trireme was rowed by a single tier 
of rowers, every oar being pulled by 

three men. 
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(3) The trireme-rowers were so arranged 
that every three men sat on one 
bench (stepped or otherwise) pulling 
three oars, attached to three thole- 
pins, through one common rowlock- 
port. 


The first of these views must be called 
the orthodox view ; for it is still given in 
the handbooks and taught in the schools, 
so that most educated persons, indeed most 
scholars, if asked ‘How were triremes 
rowed?’ would reply ‘By three tiers of 
rowers, one above the other.’ Nevertheless 
this opinion is the least tenable of the 
three, simply because a vessel so constructed 
could not answer its purpose. Any prac- 
tical boat-builder would scout the idea. 
And it needs but a few moments’ reflection 
to convince the veriest land-lubber that the 
difficulties inherent in this solution are in- 
surmountable. To begin with, if there are 
three superposed tiers of oars, by which I 
mean tiers separated by a height of two or 
more feet, either the lowest tier must con- 
sist of oars that are very short or the 
highest tier must consist of oars that are 
very long. But oars that are very short 
would be of little or no use for rowing a 
vessel as big as a trireme; and oars that 
are very long could only be rowed with a 
long slow stroke, whereas it is known that 
trireme-rowers could manage a short quick 
stroke, in fact could make an effective 
spurt.! Hence it should be inferred, on the 
one hand that the three tiers of oars cannot 
have differed greatly from each other in 
point of length,? and on the other hand 
that even the longest of them cannot have 
been much longer than modern racing- 
oars. 

Again, if we assume three superposed tiers, 
either the lowest tier must be so near the 
water as to be constantly in danger of 
shipping a sea, or the highest tier must be 
so far above the water as to be worked at 
a most unmanageable angle. Dr. Assmann, 
for example, on the strength of a very 
debateable Greek relief and a quite impos- 
sible Roman one, would have us believe 


1 This is shown by Mr. W. W. Tarn in an inter- 
esting and valuable paper on ‘The Greek Warship’ 
(Journal of Hellenic Studies 1905 xxv. 151 n. 56). 

2 On this point see further Dr. A. Bauer in I. 
Miiller’s Handbuch d. klass. Altertumswissenschaft 
iv. 1. 3p. 368 f. 

3 Triremes carried certain supplementary or spare 
oars called wepivey. These were 9 or 94 cubits 
long in 373-372 B.c. (C.I.A. ii. 789a 14, 22, 
51, 55). Of other oars no exact measurements are 
recorded. 
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that the lowest tier of a sea-going trireme 
was only nine or ten inches (0°25 m.) above 
the water.! This, even if we grant a rather 
problematical leather-bag protection for the 
port-holes,? implies a decidedly narrow free- 
board. Others prefer Scylla to Charyb- 
dis. M. Lemaitre, for instance—and he is 
by no means an extremist in the matter— 
thinks that the oars were worked at an 
angle of 27 degrees as shown in the annexed 
cut. In opposition to this and other such 








SecTion oF LeMAiTre’s TRIREME. 


speculations Dr. Bauer rightly protests 4 
that the oars should make with the surface 
of the water as acute an angle as possible, 
a requirement frankly incompatible with 
any theory that separates the three tiers of 
rowers by a considerable vertical interval.° 

Dr. Assmann ° states that triremes and 
the like ‘were built mainly for smooth, 
calm water.’ But, even if we may postu- 
late haleyon weather, the rowing of a ship 
with superposed tiers must have been a 
precarious business. The slightest irregu- 
larity on the part of any individual oarsman 
might involve his neighbours of another 
tier, and so reduce the whole broadside to 
confusion. A fortiori, if the wind got up, 
the best-trained crew in the world would 
soon be floundering in inextricable chaos. 

Moreover, with oars of markedly differ- 
ent length and therefore of markedly differ- 
ent sweep, the simplest operation would be 
much complicated. Imagine, for example, 
the difficulty of keeping time—a point first 

1 See his article ‘Seewesen’ in Baumeister's 
Denkméiler d. klass. Altertwmswissenschaft. iii. 1609. 

2 On which see eg. J. Kopecky Die attischen 
Trieren Leipzig 1890 p. 67 f. 

3 From the Revue archéologique 1883 III. i. pl. 7, 
fig. 2. 

* In I. Miiller’s Handbuch iv. 1. 3 p. 365 f. 

5 E.g. the theories of Graser de veterum re navali 
1864, A. Cartault La triére athénienne 1881, FE. 
Assmann ‘Seewesen’ in Baumeister’s Denkmdler 
1888 and ‘Zur Kenntniss der antiken Schiffe’ in 
Arch. Jahrb. 1889, E. Liibeck Das Seewesen der 
Griechen und Rémer 1890, J. Kopecky Die attischen 
Trieren Leipzig 1890, C. Torr Ancient Ships Camn- 
bridge 1894 and ‘navis’ in Daremberg et Saglio 
Dict. des ant, 1904. 

§ In Baumeister’s Denkmédiler iii. 1609. 
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made by Barras de la Penne, who com. 
manded the fleet of Louis XV.’ Dr. Breu- 
sing,® director of the Naval Academy at 
Bremen, shows that, if we assume (as we 
have a right to do) an angle of 20 degrees 
between oar and water, an allowance for 
each oar of a quarter length inboard as 
against three-quarters length outboard, and 
a sweep of some 60 degrees, then a mini- 
mum vertical interval of 2 feet between the 
tiers of rowers will demand oars of 8, 16, 
and 24 feet in length; and consequently 
(a), while a rower in the lowest tier pulls 
his oar-handle 2 feet, a rower in the middle 
tier must pull 4 feet, and a rower in the 
upper tier 6 feet, which means that the 
lowest rower must sit, the second stand, the 
third pace to and fro ; (5) further, while the 
lowest moves his oar-blade 6 feet, the second 
must move his 12, and the third 18! Nor can 





ARRANGEMENT ‘OF MEN IN GRASER’S 
QUINQUEREME.? 


this logic be evaded by supposing either that 
the two upper tiers reduced their sweep from 
18 and 12 feet respectively to 6 in order to 
suit the lowest tier, or that the lowest tier 
rowed 4 strokes and the middle tier 2 while 
the highest rowed 1. Both these assump- 
tions, as Dr. Bauer !° has proved, only lead 
to further mechanical difficulties and dis- 
abilities. 

But nothing daunts the faith of the arm- 
chair navigator. Not only does he suppose 
that triremes were rowed on this prepost- 
erous system, but he proceeds to deal in 
similar fashion with vessels of 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, ete. tiers. The thing becomes 
humorous. Life on board Graser’s quiD- 


7 See A. Bauer in I. Miiller’s Handbuch iv. 1.3 
p. 364, 

8 A. Breusing Die Lisung des Trierenratsels 
Bremen 1889 p. 113 ff. 

® From M. le Contre-Amiral Serre Les marines de 
guerre de Vantiquité et du moyen dge Paris 1885 
p. 69, fig. 18. 

10 See his argumentation in I. Miiller’s Handbuca 
iv. 1.3 p. 366 f. 
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quereme, even with a sea like a mill-pond, 
must have been full of incident. But fancy 
a capful of wind, perhaps with the added 
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Some critics,* disgusted at such puerilities, 
have gone to the opposite extreme and main- 
tained that Greek war-ships never had more 


GRASER’S QUINQUEREME IN A GALE. 


excitement of a sea-fight. Weber’s sketches,! 
of the result are decidedly charitable! The 
climax of absurdity is, however, not 
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than a single tier of oars. The trireme, 
quadrireme, quinquereme, etc. were rowed, 
they say,’ by means of large sweeps each 
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ARRANGEMENT OF MEN IN GRASER’S 40-TIER VESSEL. 


reached till we try to picture Graser’s 40- 
tier vessel, bearing in mind the fact that, 
as built by Ptolemy Philopator (222-204 
B.C.), she drew less than 4 cubits of water! * 


1 L. Weber Die Lisung des Trierenrétsels Danzig 
1896 p. 4 figs. 14, 15. 

*,This is implied by the contemporary author 
Callixenus of Rhodes, as quoted by Athenaeus 5. 37, 





pulled by 3, 4, 5, etc. men, as the case 
might be. Now this theory is far from 
improbable when applied to vessels of the 
6-fold, 7-fold, 8-fold, etc. type, which were 


—a point to which Mr. C. Torr Ancient Ships 1894 
p. 9 justly called attention. 

3 Eg. L. Weber Die Liswng des Trierenratsels 
Danzig 1896, Speck Handelsgeschichte 1900. 
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all built by the Ptolemies, or by those who 
had come into frequent connexion with them, 
and may therefore have been mere adap- 
tations of the ordinary Nile-barge.| Even 
the 40-fold vessel becomes credible, if we 
can assume that its enormous sweeps, the 
largest of which measured 38 cubits, were 
each worked by a team of 40 men, of whom 20 
pulled while 20 pushed.? But this conveni- 
ently simple theory cannot be made to cover 
the case of triremes, at any rate during the 
best days of Greek independence ; for Thucy- 
ides*—an unimpeachable authority—defi- 
nitely asserts that on one occasion (in 429 
B.c.) the Peloponnesian crews marched over- 
land from Corinth to Megara, ‘ taking every 
man his oar, his cushion,’ and his thole- 
bight.’ It would need a mental acrobat to 
dodge the implication that, at the time of the 
Peloponnesian War, Greek triremes had one 
man to each oar. Further, Mr. W. W. 
Tarn,° following Bockh, has pointed out that 
according to the Athenian dock-yard lists, 
the oars of a trireme could form part of the 
equipment of a quadrireme, those of a quad- 
rireme part of the equipment of a quinque- 
reme. Mr. Tarn reasonably concludes that 
quadriremes and quinqueremes, at least of the 
fourth century B.c., had likewise one man to 
one oar, being in fact wholly analogous to 
triremes. 

But if the theory of three superposed tiers, 
in which each oar is pulled by one man, and 
the theory of a single tier, in which each oar 
is pulled by three men, are alike discredited, 
we must commence de novo our attempts to 
answer the question—How after all were 
triremes rowed? It remains to attack the 
problem, so to speak, from the opposite end ; 
and this is what several writers have done 
with no small measure of success.. * 

Rear-admiral Fincati® of the Italian fleet 


' This argument is developed by the present 
writer in Whibley’s Companion to Greek Studies 
1905 p. 490 ff. See also the weighty considerations 
adduced by Mr. W. W. Tarn in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies 1905 xxv. 150-156. 

? Vice-admiral Jurien de la Graviére La marin: 
des Ptolénvées et la marine des romains i. 6 assigns to 
each oar of this leviathan a team of 20 men, 10 
pulling and 10 pushing. But the title reooapa- 
KovTnpys can only be justitied by doubling these 
numbers. 

3 Thue. 2. 93. 

4 I follow the scholiast ad loc., who states that 
7d imnpéciov meant ‘the fleece on which rowers sit 
to avoid abrading their persons ’—a notion ridiculed 
by Breusing Die Lisung des Trierenratsels p. 109 ff. 

® Journal of Hellenic Studies 1905 xxv. 149. 

® L. Fineati Le triremi ed. 2 Rome 1881. I have 
used both the original book (kindly lent to me by 
my friend Mr, Wigham Richardson) and the French 
translation of it given at the end of Rear-admiral 
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has, by the aid of documents in the archives 
of Genoa and Venice, proved that mediaeval 
galleys called di7emi were from the thir- 
teenth to the end of the sixteenth century 
very commonly equipped a zenzile, i.e. with 
a system of grouped oars, three oars and 
three oarsmen being assigned to each bench, 
The official descriptions leave no room for 
doubt (galee armate ad tres remos ad ban- 
chum—galie armate a tre remi per bancho 
—galie da tre ordini di remi—galie da tre 
vemi e tre homent per bancho); and contem- 
porary paintings agree with them. Fincati 
was indeed able to produce detailed draw- 
ings and a model of a Venetian trireme of 
the year 1539. He did more than that; 
for he took a long-boat from his arsenal, 
fitted it out with 10 benches each accom- 
modating 3 rowers, who pulled their 3 
oars attached to 3 thole-pins through a 
common aperture, and so demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of all and sundry the 
principle on which the triremes of medi- 
aeval Italy were rowed. Arguing (and 
the argument is sound) that nautical tradi- 
tions are handed down with little altera- 
tion from century to century, he concluded 
that the triremes of the ancients did not 
differ essentially from those of Sicily, 
Genoa, and Venice—a conclusion in which 
Pantera, captain of the Papal galleys, had 
long since  forestalled him.”  Fincati 
further proved that in the course of the 
sixteenth century this system of grouped 
oars (a zenzile) was gradually replaced by 
a system of large sweeps (di sca/occio) 
rowed by several men each—in fact that 
mediaeval galleys underwent precisely the 
same evolution which we have already 
noticed in the case of ancient Greek vessels. 

Fincati’s views have commended them- 
selves to more than one recent writer on 
the subject. But, while a general adhe- 
sion to the principles that he enunciated 
may, perhaps must, be granted, there is 
still room for some differences of opinion. 
Indeed that astute mariner himself con- 
templated the possibility that an ancient 
trireme a zenzile might have its oars 
grouped in several distinct fashions. Mr. 
Tarn, for example, holds that the terms 
thranite, zygite, thalamite had nothing to 
Serre’s Les marines de guerre Paris 1885 p. 154 ff. 
Fincati’s work is that of a scholar and an enthusiast. 

7 Pantera Armata Navale Rome 1614. See Fin- 
cati op. cit. p. 58 f., Serre op. cit. p. 198. 

8 E.g. Mr. H. F. Brown in The Academy Sept. 
29, 1883, p. 219 f., myself in Whibley’s Companion 
to Greck Studies Cambridge 1905 p. 486 ff., Mr. 
W. W. Tarn in the Journal of Hellenic Studies 
1905 xxv. 139. 
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do with the horizontal rows or banks of 
oars, but denoted three divisions or squads 
of rowers, the thranites being astern, the 
zygites amidships,’the thalamites in the bows. 
He refers the words spixpotos, dixporos, 


and povoxporos primarily to these squads, 
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presuppose that many of the most learned 
Greeks (grammarians, scholiasts, and lexico- 
graphers) were wrong in what they said 
about these matters. Personally I am not 
prepared to abandon Pollux, Eustathius, 
Hesychius and Co. without an effort at 
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Fiuacativ- TRIREM! 


ELEVATION AND PLAN OF FINCATI’S VENETIAN TRIREME. 


denying that they are equivalent to 
tpujpys, Sinpys, and jovypys respectively. 
He further interprets xatw and dvw in rela- 
tion to the oarage as ‘fore’ and ‘aft,’ and 
apparently supposes that the three rowers 
of each group of trireme-oars sat on a single 


reconciliation. Mr. Tarn agrees that in the 
Venetian trireme a zenzile three men sat 
‘one a little astern of the other,’ en échelon 
in fact. This, as I have elsewhere pointed 
out, explains the statement of the scholiast 
on Aristophanes Frogs 1074: ‘The thranite 


FiIncaTI’s MopEL OF VENETIAN TRIREME. 


bench at the same level. I confess I am 
not convinced by the arguments that he 
adduces on any of these points, though to 
attempt a refutation of them would exceed 
my present limits. But this at least may 
here be said: Mr. Tarn’s views admittedly 


then is the rower towards the stern ; the 
sygite the rower in the middle; the 
thalamius the rower towards the prow.’ If 
now we further suppose that the rowers’ 
bench was in three steps or levels, we 
satisfactorily account for all passages cited 
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in proof of superposed tiers, e.g. the scho- 
liast on <Aelian quoted by Graser!: ‘A 
vessel is called povypys, Suypys, ete. accord- 
ing to the number of her banks rising one 
above the other’ (kata tots orixous tots 
Kata To vWos ér dAAnAous). - Besides, it is 
easy to explain the terms Oadapirns, Lvyirns, 
Opavirys: the thalamite was the man who 
rowed nearest the port-hole (@aAapa) ; the 
zygite, he who sat next him, originally on 
the beam ((vydv); the thranite, he who 
worked the longest oar by rising on a 
stool (Opavos) to gain ‘force for his stroke. 

I believe, therefore, that the trireme- 
problem was in effect half-solved by Rear- 
admiral Fincati who first established the 
analogy of the Venetian trireme a zenzile, 
and half-solved too by Dr. Bauer who 
rightly insisted that the three banks of a 
trireme must be but a very slight distance 
apart (certainly less than two vertical 
feet).2 It will only be completely solved, 
when an adequate and indisputable repre- 
sentation of an ancient trireme is dis- 
covered. In default of that much-to-be- 
desired solution it seems worth while to 
attempt a reconstruction along the lines 
here laid down. But at this point I resign 
my pen in favour of Mr. Wigham 
Richardson, whose theoretical knowledge 
and practical experience qualify him for 
the task in a quite unusual degree. 

ARTHUR BERNARD Cook. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MopEL AND REMARKS. 


Tue half model as photographed was made 
by Mr. Thorup of the Neptune Works to a 
scale of one inch to the foot.. It represents 
a section, for a length of 6 rowers, of a 
trireme as interpreted by Mr. A. B, Cook. 
It is a sectional half model so as the better to 
show the internal structure and arrange- 
ments (Figs. 9, 10, 11). 

I entirely agree with the learned author 
of the foregoing article that the usual 
description of triremes cannot be regarded 
seriously. His explanation is the only one 
I have met with which seems to solve the 
problem, and my firm (Swan, Hunter, and 
Wigham Richardson) have had _ great 
pleasure in making a model to represent 
his views. 

From a shipbuilder's point of view there 
seem to be no two ways about the problem. 

' Graser de veterwm re navali § 4. 


2 A. Bauer in I. Miiller’s Handbuch iv. 1. 3 
p. 368. 
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Granted that the sheds at Munychia were 
about 150 ft. long and 20 ft. wide, we may 
assume that the triremes built in them 
were from 140 to 150 ft. long and about 
16 ft. beam. 

We also know that they used to be 
beached, so that probably their draught of 
water was from 4 to 5 ft. 

Further, the seats of row boats cannot be 
spaced less than about 3 ft. apart, but by 
placing them stepwise an extra man can be 
got in between each, without fouling each 
other. I confess that even this arrange- 
ment does not give the 85 rowers a side 
in a length of 150 feet, but it nearly 
approximates to that number. Moreover, 
the said number of 170 rowers is named ata 
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Fic. 8.—D1aGRAM TO DETERMINE THE POSITION 
ON THE RAIL OF THE THOLE PINs. 


later date than the Battle of Salamis, and 
the triremes may then have been somewhat 
longer. 

Again, oars must be nearly horizontal, so 
in the model the gunwale is 12 inches above 
the water line. 

The middle oars are 12 ft. long, which is 
about the length for the racing boats at 
Oxford and Cambridge; the shorter are 
10 ft., and the longer oars are 13} ft. In the 
modern lifeboat the oars are up to 16 ft. in 
length, and this length would be equally 
suitable for a trireme as interpreted by Mr. 
Cook. 

In order to give each rower the same 
stroke, whatever the length of the oar, the 
centres of the thole-pins must be shown on 
the model, and this arrangement leads to 4 
wide gunwale-rail, which doubtless was 
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considered important for strength, see 
Fig. 8. 

Mr. Cook has expressed a doubt whether 
or not there was a complete deck, but 
doubtless such an obvious feature would be 
adopted sooner or later, for, to say nothing 
of largely increasing the longitudinal 
strength, it provides a shelter for the 
rowers as well as a fighting platform for 
soldiers, or, as we should style them, marines. 
The Cross-Section, Fig. 12, shews a partial 
upper deck. This arrangement is a very 
probable one, and it has the further advant- 
age of allowing the main deck to be raised 
to the level of the gunwale so that it would 
free itself at once from any sea coming 
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The first sketch of the model was sub- 
mitted to my old friend Sir Gainsford Bruce, 
a scholar and an accomplished yachtsman, 
and he wrote with reference to the 
representations on ancient monuments as 
follows :— 


‘I think it quite possible that the 
ancient artists who depicted ships, like 
the old heralds who drew lions, had never 
seen what they professed to represent.’ 


In conclusion, may I note that in all ages 
it has been a question how to secure the 
greatest possible power in a ship. In the 
large Cunard steamer now building at 
Wallsend this problem has involved many 
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Fic. 12.—Cross-SecTrion oF TRIREME WITH PARTIAL Upper DEcK. 


aboard. Nautical readers will appreciate 
this point. Mr. Cook thinks that originally 
three oars (thranite, zygite, and thalamite) 
were arranged between every two ribs or up- 
rights, as in the case of the Venetian 
galleys, but that when the trireme came to 
be completely decked more numerous sup- 
ports for the deck may have become 
necessary: 

The nomenclature of modern ships is 
notoriously erratic. For example, a double 
banked launch would hardly suggest to 
the uninitiated that the phrase indicates a 
large ship’s boat with two men to each oar ! 
If the Greek nautical terms were similar, 
the task of the commentators must be 
arduous indeed. 


months of laborious calculation, but if we 
consider 5 men as equal to 1 horse power the 
steamer of to-day is more than two thousand 
times more powerful than the Athenian 


trireme. 
WicHam RICHARDSON. 


POTTIER’S DOURIS. 


Douris et les Peintres de Vases Grecs (Les 
Grands Artistes). Par Epmonp Portier. 
Paris: Librairie Renouard. 8}” x 6}”. 
Pp. 128. 25 illustrations. [1905.] 


M. Porrier’s monograph in the French 
series of Great Artists demands more than a 
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‘brief notice,’ for though written as he says 
for a wider circle and not for professional 
archaeologists, even the latter will fird in it 
many luminous suggestions and much useful 
material. He apologises for devoting a 
monograph on C ‘eek painting to a repre- 
sentative of the humbler branch of the art 
instead of taking Polygnotos or Parrhasios 
as his text, on the very reasonable ground 
that of the great masters we have no 
monuments but only literary records, and 
that it is impossible to base an artistic 
criticism on the latter alone, still more if 
the subject is to be properly illustrated. 
Vase-paintings are really our only source 
of knowledge for Greek painting of the 
best periods of art; and if a vase-painter 
must accordingly be selected, Douris is more 
representative than Euphronios because (1) 
we have thirty-eight vases signed by him 
against ten by the latter, (2) in his case 
we know from the signature éypaye that all 
the vases bearing his name were really 
painted by him. 

After dealing in the introductory sections 
with the social condition of Athenian vase- 
painters, the conditions under which they 
worked, and their technical equipment, 
M. Pottier discusses in detail the various 
works from the hand of Douris, treating 
successively of his mythological, heroic, 
military, and genre subjects, concluding 
with an artistic estimate of his work. 
Douris does not of course reflect the style of 
any great master, except perhaps Kimon, 
but of the spirit of Greek painting his work 
may be taken as typical. 

The monograph is one that should be read 
by all to whom Greek art in any way appeals, 
and is admirably calculated to awaken an 
interest in the study of vase-paintings in 
particular ; few writers succeed as M. Pottier 
does in combining charm of style with 
scientific accuracy and breadth of know- 
ledge. There is a useful bibliography, and 
the illustrations are uniformly excellent. 
The ingenious procedure by means of which 
M. Devillard has overcome the difficulty 
of photographing the curved surface of the 
vases should in articular be noted. 

On p. 19 M. Pottier speaks of Brygos as 
a Macedonian name ; but has not Kretsch- 
mer (Gr. Vaseninschr. p. 81) definitely shewn 
that he was of Scythian origin ? 

H. B. W. 
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BRIEF NOTICE. 


Anakalypteria. Vierundsechzigstes Programm 
zum Winckelmannsfeste. By ALFRED 
BrvueckneR. Berlin: Reimer, 1904. 11} 
x Din. Pp. 22. With two plates and 
eight cuts. M. 4. 


THE author discusses three vases in the 
Berlin collection, all of the same class, 
‘aryballi’ of the fourth century with 
figures in relief, the subjects of which throw 
light on Athenian marriage customs. He 
also publishes a clay mould at Athens shew- 
ing (as does one of the vases) the nuptial pair 
on a couch. The three vases all appear to 
have reference to the dvaxadvrryjpia or 
presents received by the bride from the 
bridegroom at her first unveiling, and may 
in fact have been actually given as such 
presents. 


Mm, BD. W. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREECE. 

Peloponnese. — Excavations were com- 
menced at Tiryns in Jan. 1905 by the 
German Institute. The main object in view 
was the study of the earlier strata beneath 
the Palace. As a result remains of an 
older palace were found, immediately pre- 
ceding in date that of Schliemann. Much 
early pottery was unearthed, and will be 
published in the forthcoming numbers of the 
Mitteilungen. An examination of the 
sacrificial pit in the large court showed that 
it concealed a circular altar. In May work 
was begun on the ruined church of Hagia 
Sophia in the village of Kalywia Sochiotika, 
near Sparta. Several inscriptions of the 
toman Period had been built into its walls. 
A stone with a dedication to Demeter and 
Kora served as a threshold. It is probable 
that there was a sanctuary of the goddesses 
in the neighbourhood.! 

Thessaly.—In June the excavation of a 
beehive tomb in the neighbourhood of Volo 
was commerced. The tomb, which lies in 
the plain, resembles those of Menidi and 
Dimini. The interior has not yet been 
excavated, but beads of Mycenaean type 
have already been found.' 

ASIA MINOR. 

Ephesos.—The library founded by Ti. Jul. 
Celsus Polemaeanus (cos. 92 a.p.) has been 
completely excavated. Niches for the recep- 
tion of the book-cases have been discovered, 
1 Athen. Mitt., 1905, Heft 2. 
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as well as a small funeral chamber contain- 
ing the sarcophagus of the founder. To the 
E, of the Library, a list of members belong- 
ing to a sanctuary of the Curetes has been 
found. The British Museum excavations 
have led to the discovery of gold ornaments 
and ivories of great interest.” 

Miletos.—The work in 1904 was chiefly 
directed towards an examination of the 
sanctuary of Apollo Delphinios. In addi- 


tion, a cemetery of the Hellenistic Period 
and early temple of Athene were discovered.” 


S. RUSSIA. 

Kuban District.—Two tombs were opened 
in the neighbourhood of Stanitza. A bow- 
case decorated with reliefs of stags and 
panthers in gold, asilver rhyton with figures 
of Centaurs and the Persian Artemis en- 
graved upon it, and a gold girdle, made up 
of plates decorated with heads of rams and 
lions and inlaid with amber, were found in 
these tombs. Other noteworthy objects 
discovered were a gold diadem with rams’ 
heads and corn-seeds as pendants, and a 
silver mirror with engraved designs of the 
Persian Artemis and heraldically grouped 
animals, All the above objects appear to 
be of early Ionic workmanship. Another 
tumulus in the Kuban district contained 
a series of horse graves in which were found 
various trappings in gold and iron; in 
human graves from the same tumulus 
many stamped gold dress-ornaments were 
obtained. These finds are approximately 
dated by the presence of r.-f. vases of the 
late fine style.? 

Panticapaeum.—The most important dis- 
coveries in 1904 were of objects of the so- 
called ‘Gothic’ style, ze. objects of bronze, 
silver, and gold with inlaid decoration. 
They include a funeral crown, a massive 
necklace and armlet, the latter ending in 
heads of animals, and sheaths with inlaid 
ornamentation in garnet and glass. With 
these objects were found coins of Constantius 
II (324-361) and of contemporary Bosporan 
Kings, as well as two silver dishes with 
busts of Constantius and the inscription 
D(omini) N(ostri) Constanti Augusti votis 
x.* 

Beresanj Island.—Prof. E. von Stern’s 
excavations have yielded rich discoveries of 
objects of the archaic period. None are 
later than the beginning of the fifth century 
B.c. Large quantities of Rhodian, Corinthian, 
Naukratite, and Fikellura vase fragments, 
Attic b.-f. fragments, and a few r.-f. frag- 
ments were found. In many cases bronze 


2 Arch. Anz., 1905, Heft 2. 
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fish-coins of Olbia were discovered in the 
hands of the dead. Many of the large 
bronze pieces of Olbia were also found, a 
fact which gives aclue to their date. A r.-f. 
kylix in the style of Epiktetos has an inner 
design of a woman standing over a kylix 
and holding two phalli in her hands. The 
vase is inscribed “Irrapyos xadds.2 


EGYPT. 


Alexandria.—Excavations in a Ptolemaic 
necropolis on the sea-coast brought to light 
much Hellenistic b!ack-glazed ware, decor- 
ated in some cases with flutings, in others 
with tendrils in white paint. A noteworthy 
series of terracottas, chiefly of a genre 
character, was found. All the objects dis- 
covered are now in the Museum at Alex- 
andria, 

At Oxyrhynchos and Eshmunein consider- 
able finds of papyri have been made. They 
are for the most part of a non-literary 
character, though some interesting fragments 
of literature have been obtained. 

Among antiquities that have recently 
come into the market in Egypt, the following 
deserve special mention: (1) A bronze statu- 
ette of Alexander riding (ca. 8 in. high) : 
the horse is wanting. (2) A small marble 
head of Alexander, helmeted. (3) A marble 
statue of Nemesis. (4) A bronze vase with 
a revel scene realistically depicted in relief.? 


NORTH AFRICA, 


Carthage.—Considerable labour has been 
devoted to clearing up the topography of 
the harbours. An interesting find ot stone 
ammunition for Jballistae was made. Its 
probable date is the second century B.c. 
Great progress has been made in determining 
the plan of Roman Carthage, and several 
important details as to dwelling houses have 
been obtained. The site of the theatre has 
been located, and a large stone mask and a 
colossal statue of Apollo leaning on a tripod 
have been found in its neighbourhood. A 
mutilated mosaic of about the fifth century 
represents a female figure crowned with a 
nimbus and holding ears of corn in her 
hands. She is probably a personification of 
Carthage. 

At Bulla Regia a mosaic representing 
Amoretti hunting a panther, bear, and boar 
was found. TZhina (on the Syrtis Minor) 
has yielded a mosaic depicting a race of four 
chariots drawn by fishes instead of horses. 
A relief (probably from a well) found at 
Zaghuan shows Leander on a tower lighted 
by Hero with a torch. It is inscribed 
Leander alluco cere uno it, esse barosa 
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(t= Leander ad lucem unius cerae it; est 
barosus, i.e. stultus).” 
ENGLAND. 

Caerwent.—The 8S, gate was uncovered in 
1904. A peculiarity of it is that it does 
not exactly face the N. gate. Near the 
gate was found an inscription belonging to 
a sculptured group, of which only traces, viz. 
the feet of a man and a bird, remain. The 
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inscription runs: [deo] Marti Leno [si]ve 
Ocelo Vellaun(o?) et num(inibus) Aug. M. 
Nonius Romanus ob immunitat(em) collign. 
[| =colleg(ii)?] d(onum) d(e) s(uo) d(at) 
Glabrion(e) et H{om]ulo cos. X. K. Sept. 
(= 152 after Christ).? 

F, H. Marswatt. 


2 Arch. Anz., 1905, Heft 2. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xxvi. 
No. 2. 

Ecclesiastes, Paul Haupt. A Semantic Study of 
the Indo-Iranian Nasal Verbs, Edwin W. Fay (Part 
Il.). Note on the Hisperica Famina, H. A. Strong. 
Reviews, etc. Platner’s Topography and Monuments 
of Ancient Rome and Huelsen’s Das Forum Romanum, 
Charles Knapp. Root’s Classical Mythology in Shake- 
speare, Wilfred P. Mustard. Summaries of Period- 
icals. Brief Mention. Preuss’s Index Isocrateus. 
Noldeke’s Syriac Grammar (Translation by Crich- 
ton). René Cagnat’s Cours d’ Epigraphie Latine. 
Recent Publications, ete. 

Revue de Philologie. Vol. 29, No. 1. 

The lex Rhodia, R. Dareste. Historical intro- 
duction, Greek text and translation. Etudes Latines 
VII. The supposed tlerative subjunctive in Plautus 
Bacch. 420-484, Felix Gaffiot. Cicero Orator 30. 
For ‘ita multas’ read ‘multas ita,’ Mortimer 
Lamson Earle. Critical Notes on Lucretius, v. 568 
(read ‘ nz/ illi his interuallis’), 574 (keep ‘ fulgent’), 
585 sqq. (594, 5 should be placed after 585, not after 
589), A. Cartault. De Horatii satira prima, 1. 27 
insert ‘ut’ after ‘amoto,’ 1. 71 read ‘ inhians, set.’ 
1]. 80-91 should be re-arranged, and 1. 113 trans- 
posed to follow 1, 116. Mortimer Lamson Earle 
Horatianum carm. 1. 6. fin. Read ‘graues.? The 
same. Eur. Bacch. 294. For Ardvucov read did- 
Avow, Georges Dalmeyda. Metrical clausulae in 
Cicero Orator. Enumerations, statistical tables and 


conclusions, Henri Bornecque. Tacitus Annals 
xi. 4 (put a comma after ‘ praebuissent’), xii. 65 
‘conuictam Messalinam — meritum’ ‘ Britannico 


successor’ should be read, and the passage repunctu- 
ated. iti. 26, for ‘ut inter paucos’ ‘egit inter 
p. is read, for ‘wine an aequo’ ‘ut ne iam 
aequo,’ and the passage is repunctuated, René 
Waltz. On ‘pompa diaboli, A. d’Alés. Tertullian’s 
language favours the ordinary interpretation, and not 
Mr. Reinach’s ‘retinue.’ Bulletin Bibliographique. 

Mnemosyne. 33.3. 1905. 

H. T. Karsten, Commentum Aeli Donati ad 
Terentium (contd.). 4. Rhetorical scholia of the 
interpolators. 5. Scholia of uncertain authorship. 
S. A. Naber, Adn. criticae ad Andocidis orationes. 
J. v. Leeuwen, Ad schol. Aristophanica (on Pax 
31 sqq.). H. v. Herwerden, Ad Sophoclis Anti- 
gonam. Based on Blaydes’ new ed., enumerating 
(1) emendations of Blaydes’ own accepted by v. H., 
(2) emendations by Dutch scholars (esp. v. H.) 
adopted by Blaydes, (3) points of difference between 
Blaydes and v. H. Idem, Tentatur Horatiit Carm. 
1.6. Read is for guisin1.13. J. v. Wageningen, 
De Damoclis gladio. (1) Cicero’s account (Tusc. 
Disp. v. 61) due to Timaeus. (2) No trace of the 


proverbial expression before the eighteenth century. 
J. v. Leeuwen, BAPBAPICTI?2 In Schol, 
Aristoph. Pac. 459 read tots Bdpos t: (for rods 
BapBapior) e&éAxovras. S. A. Naber, Ad Plauti 
Rudentem. A Greek version of ll. 1235-1253 by 
Macaulay. P. H. Damsté, Ad Boethium. Cons. 
iv. 7. 43: read proelium cum omni fortuna animis 
ac re (for acre) conseritis. 

Neue Jahrbicher fiir das klassische Alter- 
tum, ete. xv. 5. 1905. 

A. Gercke, Telegonie und Odyssce. Our know- 
ledge of the Sophoclean Nipira helps towards a 
reconstruction of the Telegony. Much of this poem 
was incorporated in the Odyssey : from it comes the 
winnowing fan prophecy in A, the oldest portion of 
7, perhaps the whole of e. E. Stemplinger, Martin 
Omtz und der Philosoph Seneca. O. borrows, not 
only in his Vesuvius from Quaest. Nat., but else- 
where from the moral writings. K. Reuschel, 
Goethe wnd die deutsche Volkskunde. H. Schwartz, 
Ein Fiihrer durch Kant. Anzeigen und Mitteilung- 
en: G. Lafaye’s Les métamorph. d’ Ovide et leurs 
modsles grecs very favourably reviewed by R. 
Ehwald. 


xv. 6. 1905. 


A. Thumb, Griech. Dialektforschung und Stammes- 
geschichte. An account, with criticism, of 
Meister’s Dorer und Achéer. Accepts his distinc- 
tions between the dialects of Central Crete and the 
rest of the island, but not those between the dialects 
of the Perioeci and Spartans. Much that M. 
regards as specifically Dorian may be pre-Dorian: 
e.g. Laconian oo. A. Gercke, Die Hinnahme von 
Oichalia, Attempts, with the aid of extant lit. 
(esp. Soph. Trach. 248 sqq.), to reconstruct the old 
»0em (? of Creophylus) on the fall of Ocechalia. 
faintaining that it contained (1) a contest with the 
bow for the hand of a woman, (2) a victory by a 
person who at the time of the contest is regarded as 
contemptible, (3) a battle in which the victor 
destroys his foes, G. sees reason to believe that the 
end of the Odyssey is borrowed hence. T. Claussen, 
Griechische Elemente in den romanischen Sprachen. 
Importance of Romance philology to classical 
scholars. The particular facts here dealt with 
enable us e.g. to form more definite ideas of certain 
Greek sounds, to decide whether such a word as 
malum (pple) is a true Latin word or derived from 
the Greek. H. von Petersdorff, Friedrich Wilhelm I. 
und Leopold von Dessau. H. Fischer, Schiller der 
Dichter des dffentlichen Lebens. Anzeigen und 
Mitteilungen: B. Delbriick, Linleitung in das 
Studiwm der indogermanischen Sprachen: ‘,We 
lay it down with a feeling of lively gratitude for .all 
that it offers us’ (H. Meltzer). 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 


The size of books is given tn inches. 


Abbott (Edwin A.) Johannine Vocabulary. A com- 
parison of the words of the fourth Gospel with 
those of the three. 9}”x5?”. Pp. xvili+364. 
London, Adam and Charles Black. 1905. 
13s. 6d. net. 
etna, see Vessereau. 

Blass (Friedrich) Die Rythmen der asianischen 
und rémischen Kunstprosa (Paulus, Hebriierbrief, 
Pausanias, Cicero, Seneca, Curtius, Apuleius). 
9”x 6". Pp. iv+222. Leipzig, A. Deichert’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (George Bihme). 
1905. M. 6. 

Boas (M.), see Simonides, 

Bourget (Emile) L’Administration financitre du 
Sanctuaire Pythique au IV® siécle avant J.C. 
(Bibl. des Ecoles francaises d’ Athénes et de Rome. 
Fasc. 95.) 9}’x6}". Pp. 186. Paris, A. Fonte- 
moing. 1905. 5 fr. 

Brunn (Heinrich) Kleine Schriften gesammelt von 
Heinrich Bulle und Hermann Brunn. Band II. 
Zur griechischen Kunstgechichte. 10” x 63”. 
Pp. 532. Mit 69 Abb. im Text und auf einer 
Doppeltafel. Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. Teubner. 
1905. M. 20. 

Biinger (Dr. C.) Auswahl aus Xenophons Hellenika 
fiir den Schulgebrauch bearb. Zweite verbes- 
serte und vermehrte Auflage. 74”5}". Pp. 
xviii+144. Leipzig, G. Freytag. Wien, F. 
Tempsky. 1905. Geb. M. 1.60. or 2K. 

Christ (A. Th.) Homers Ilias in verkiirzter Ausgabe 
fiir den Schulgebrauch. Dritte, durchgesehene 
Auflage mit 17 Abb. und 2 Karten. 74”X5". 
Pp. xxiv+416, Leipzig, G. Freytag. 1905. 
Geb. M. 2. 50. 

Diodorus. Fischer (C. Th.) Bibliotheca Historica 
editionem primam curavit Imm. Bekker alteram 
Ludovieus Dindorf recog. C. Th. F. Vol. IV. 
7}’ x 42". Pp. 426. (Bibl. Script. Gr. et Rom. 
Teub.) Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1905. M. 6. 

Donatus (Tiberius Claudius). Georgii (H.) Tiberi 
Clandi Donati ad Tiberium Claudium Maximum 
Donatianum filium suum Interpretationes Vergil- 
ianae etc. Vol. I. Aeneidos. Libri i-vi. (Bibi. 
Script. Gr. et Rom. Teub.) 74" X 43". Pp. 
xlvi+620. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1905. 
Geh. M. 12. Geb. M. 13. 

Gaspar (Camille) Olympia. Par C. G. Docteur en 
philosophie et lettres. 9”x 5}”. Pp. 93. 

Gasquet (Abbot) Henry the Third and the Chureb. 
A study of his Ecclesiastical policy and of the 
relations between England and Rome. 9” X 53”. 
Pp. xvi+448. London, George Bell and Sons. 
1905. 12s. net. 

Giarratano (C.), see Tyrtacus. 

Helbig (W.) Sur les Attributes des Saliens (Extrait 
des Mémoires de l’Acad. des Inser. et Belles- 
Lettres. Tom. XXXVII). 11}”x9". Pp. 72. 
37 cuts. Paris. 1905. 3 fr. 20 c. 

Hense (Otto) Die Modificierung der Maske in der 
griechischen Tragidie (2nd edition). 11°x 74”. 
Freiburg, Herdersche Verlagshandlung. 1905. 
M. 2.40. 

Hirschfeld (Otto) Die Kaiserlichen Verwaltungs- 

beamten bis auf Diocletian. Zweite neubearbei- 





4 inches = 10 centimetres (roughly). 


tete Auflage. 9}”x6". Pp. x+514. Berlin, 
Weidmann. 1905. Geh. M. 12. Geb. M. 14. 40. 

Horace. Rouse (W. H. D.) Q. Horati Flaeci Car- 
mina. Edited by W. H. D. R. vols. i, ii, iii, iv 
(Blackie’s Latin Texts), 74”x 4h". Pp. xiv+36, 
xiv+37-58, xiv+59-98, xiv+99-124. London, 
Blackie and Son. 1905. Each 6d. net. 

Judeich (Dr. Walther) Topographie von Athen (Dr. 
Iwan von Miller : Handbuch der klass, Altertums- 
wissenschaft. Band [I]. Abt. 2. Teil 2.). 10” x 63”. 
Pp. xii+416. 48 Abb. im Text und 3 Plinen in 
Mappe. Miinchen, C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung (Oskar Beck). 1905. Geh. M. 18. 
Geb. M. 20. 

Kenyon (¥. G.) The evidence of Greek Papyri with 
regard to Textual criticism. 9” x 6}’. Pp. 28. From 
the Proceedings of the British Academy vol. I. 
London, Henry Frowde. 1905. (Read January 27, 
1904.) 2s. net. 

Kloucek (W.) Vergils Aeneis fiir den Schulgebrauch. 
Dritte Auflage. 74”x5". Pp. xiv+364. Wien, 
F. Tempsky. Leipzig, G. Freytag. 1905. Geb. 
M. 2. 50 or 3K. 

Lehmann (Konrad) Die Angriffe der drei Barkiden 
auf Italien. 94” x 64”. Pp. x+310. Mit 4 Ueber- 
sichtskarten, 5 Planen und 6 Abb. Leipzig, B. 
G. Teubner. 1905. Geh. M. 10. Geb. M. 18. 

Leo (Friedrich) Der Saturnische Vers (Abh. der 
Kénigl. Gesell. der Wiss. zu Gottingen. Phil.-hist. 
Klasse. Neue Folge. Band VIII. Nro. 5). 11”x 9". 
Pp. 80. Berlin, Weidmann. 1905. M. 5. 50. 

Lipsius (Justus Hermann) Das Attische Recht und 
Rechtsverfahren mit Benutzung des Attischen 
Processes von M. H. E. Meier und G. F. Sché- 
mann. Band I. 9” 53”. Pp. iv+234. Leipzig, 
O. R. Reisland. 1905. M. 6. 

Livy. Mitchell (Robert Henry) Livy Book xxvi. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and Appendices 
by R. H. M., M.A., First Classical Master, 
Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 5” x 74”. 
Pp. xxviiit+182 (1 Map). London, Edward 
Arnold. 1905. 2s. 6d. 

Longinus. Aovvatov 4 Aoyylvov wept tous. De 
sublimitate libellus. In usum scholarum edidit 
Otto Jahn. Tertium edidit Johannes Vahlen. 
9}”x 6". Pp. xx+92. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 
1905. M. 2.80. 

LIueilius. Marx (Fr.) C. Lucilii Carminum Reliquiae 
rec, enar. F, M. Volumen posterius Commenta- 
rius. 9”x6”. Pp. xxii+438. Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner. 1905. M. 14. 

Magie (David) De Romanorum Juris publici sacri- 
que vocabulis sollemnibus in Graecum sermonem 
conversis. 94”x6}”". Pp. vi+184. Leipzig, B. 
G. Teubner. 1905. Geh. M. 6. Geb. M. 8. 60. 

Marchant (E. C.) Greek Reader. Vol. I. Selected 
and adapted with English notes from Prof. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s Griechisches Lesebuch. 
7?’ x5". Pp. vi+86. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
1905. 2s. 

Otto (Walter) Priester und Tempel im Hellenistichen 
Acgypten. Band I. 94”x64"”. Pp. xiv+418. 
Leipzig und Berlin, Bb. G. Teubner. 1905. 
M. 14. 
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Plautus. Lindsay (W. M.) T. Macci Plauti Comoe- 
diae. TTomus II. (Script. Class. Bibl. Oxon.) 
74” x 5”. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1905. 
Paper 5s. Cloth 6s. 

Preuschen (Erwin) Antilegomena. Die Reste der 
ausserkanonischen Evangelien und urchristlicher 
Ueberlieferungen. Zweite Auflage. 8}”x6"’. Pp. 
viii+216. Giessen, Alfred Topelmann (vormals 
J. Ricker). 1905. M. 4. 40. 

Quintilianus. Lehnert (G.) Quintiliani quae fer- 
untur Declamationes xix Majores. 7}” x 42”. 
Pp. xxxii+490. (Bibl. Script. Gr. et Rom. Teub.) 
Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1905. Geh. M. 12. 
Geb. M. 12. 60. 

Reinach (Théodore) Papyrus Grecs et démotiques 
recueillis en Egypte et publiés par T. R. avec le 
concours de MM. W. Spiegelberg et S. de’ Ricci. 
11”x 74". Pp. 243. 17 Plates, Paris, E. Leroux. 
1905. 

Roger (M.) Ars Malsachani. Traité du verbe, publié 
@aprés le MS lat. 13026 de la Bibl. Nat. 
9”x 54”. Pp. xxiv+86. Paris, Alphonse Picard 
et fils. 1905. 2 fr. 

Rouse (W. H. D.) On Translating Homer by 
Matthew Arnold. New edition with introduction 
and notes. 8”x5}”. Pp. 200. London, John 
Murray. 1905. 3s. 6d. 

Rutilius, see Vessereau. 

Sainte-Beuve. Le Livre d’or de Sainte-Beuve publié 
i occasion du Centenaire de sa naissance 1804- 
1904. 11}’x9”. Pp. xxii+462. Paris, A. Fonte- 
moing. 1904. Sur papier ordinaire, 12 fr. 
Sur papier de Hollande, 24 fr. 

Sandys (John Edwin) Harvard Lectures on the 
Revival of Learning. 734”x5”". Pp. xvi+212. 
Cambridge, University Press. 1905. 4s. 6d. net. 

Schanz (Martin) Geschichte der Rémischen Littera- 
tur bis zum Gesetzgebungswerk des Kaisers Jus- 
tinien. Dritte Teil. Die Zeit von Hadrian 117 
bis auf Constantin 324. Aufl. 2. (Dr. Jwan von 
Miiller. Handbook der klass. Altertumswissen- 
schaft, Band 8. Abt. 3.) 10”x 63”. Pp. xvi+512. 
Miinchen, C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung 
(Oskar Beck). 1905. Geh. M. 9. Geb. M. 10. 80. 

Schmarsow (August) Grundbegriffe der Kunstwissen- 
schaft. 10”x7”. Pp. x+350. Leipzig und 
seylin, B. G. Teubner. 1905. Geh. M. 9. 
seb. M. 10. 

Schneider (Rudolf) Bellum Afrieanum 8}" x 5}”. 
Pp. viiit+160. Mit zwei Karten. Berlin, Weid- 
mann. 1905. M. 2.20. 

Schulten (Adolf) Numantia. Eine topographisch- 
historische Untersuchung (Abh. der Koénigl. Gesell. 
der Wiss. zu Gottingen. Phil.-hist. Klasse. Neue 
Folge. Band VIII. Nro 4). 11”x9". Pp. x+112. 
Mit 3 Karten und 11 Fig. im Text. Berlin, 
Weidmann. 1905. M. 10. 

Simonides. Boas (M.) De epigrammatis Simonideis. 
Pars prior. commentatio critica de epigram- 
matum traditione: scripsit M.B. 10’ 64". 
Pp. xvi+256. Groningae, J. B. Wolters. 1905. 
Fl. 3.90. 

Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta collegit Johannes ab 

Arnim. Vol. I. Zeno et Zenonis Discipuli. 

















10” x 62”. Pp. 14142. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 
1905. M. 8 . 

Thicle (Dr. Richard) Schiilerkommentar zur Aus- 
wah] aus Ciceros Rhetorischen Schriften. 7}” x 54”, 
Pp. 214. Leipzig, G. Freytag. Wien, F. Temp- 
sky. 1905. Geb. M. 1.60 or 2 K. 

Thucydides. Classen (J.) Thukydides. Band YI. 
Buch 6 mit zwei Karten. Dritte Auflage bearb, 
von J. Steup. (Sammlung Griech. und Latein, 
Schriftsteller mit deut. Anmerkungen begr. von 
M. Haupt und H. Sauppe.) 8}"x 5}". Pp. 296, 
Berlin, Weidmann. 1905. M. 3. 

Tyrtaeus. Giarratano (Cesare) Tirteo e i Suoi Carmi, 
Memoria letta alla Reale Accademia di Archeologia 
Lettere e belle Arti. 12”x9". Pp. 27. Napoli, 
Stat. Tipografico della R. Universita. 1905. 

Vegetius Renatus. Lommatzsch (E.) P. Vegeti Renati 
digestorum artis Mulomedicinae libri. 74” x 43”, 
Pp. xlii+344. (Bibl. Script. Gr. et Rom. Teub.) 
Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1905. M. 6. 

Vergil. Giithling (Otto) Vergils Aeneide. Text- 
ausgabe fiir den Schulgebrauch. 8” x 5}’, 
Pp. viii+330. (Bibl. Schultexte Teubneriana.) 
Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. Teubner. 1905 M. 2. 

Vessercau (J.) Aetna. Texte Latin avec traduction 
et commentaire. 10”x 64". Pp. li+104. Paris, 
A. Fontemoing. 1905. 4 fr. 

— Cl. Rutilius Namatianus. Edition critique. 

* 10’x 64”. Pp. xxii+444. Paris, A. Fontemoing, 
1905. 10 fr. 

Vollmer (Lic. Hans) Jesus und das Sacaeenopfer 
8}”x6". Pp. 32. Giessen, Alfred Tépelmann 
(vormals J. Ricker). 1905. Pf. 60. 

Wagner (R. J. T.) Symbolarum ad Comicorum 
Graecorum Historiam Criticam capita quattuor 
(Inaugural Dissertation). 6” x 9’. Pp. 71. Lipsiae, 
typis Roberti Noske Bornensis, 1905. 

Waidstein (Charles) The Argive Heraeum. Vol. II. 
14”x 94". Pp. xxx+389. (Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America. American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens.) Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1905. $15. 

Walters (H. B.) History of Ancient Pottery. Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman; based on the work of 
Samuel Birch. 2 -vols. 9}”x6”. Vol. IL. 
Pp. xxxvi+504. Vol. II. Pp. xiv+588, With 
300 illustrations including 8 coloured plates. 
London, John Murray, 1905. £3. 3. 0. 

Waszynski (Dr. Stefan) Die Bodenpacht agrar- 
geschichtliche Papyrusstudien. Band I. Die 
Privatpacht. 93”x6}". Pp. xii+180, Leipzig 
und Berlin, B. G. Teubner. 1905. Geh. M. 6. 
Geb. M. 8. 

Wecklein (N) Ausgewihlte Tragédien des Euripides 
fiir den Schulgebrauch erklirt. 2tes. Biind- 
chen. Iphigenie im Taurierland Aufl. 3. 
3’ x 5h". Pp. iv+186. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 
1904. M. 1.60. 

Studien zur Ilias. 9}”x6". Pp. iv+62. 
Halle a.d.S., Max Niemeyer. 1905. Pf. 60. 

Weir (Irene) The Greek Painters’ Art. 84” x 5j’. 
Pp. xviii+361. Ginn and Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago and London. 1905. 12s, 6d. net. 


[Owing to pressure on our space the acknowledgments of a number of books are held over 


till the next issue.—En. C.R.] 














